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| the matter, and Tories may perhaps be right in reckoning that 
THE REFORM BILL. there are many boroughs they reckon more con- 
Wate there should be a Reform Bill at all is, as | fidently if a fair sprinkling of working men were added, while 
Mr. Lowe justly observed, a preliminary question which the Whigs may be right in imagining that they could win 
ought to be decided before the provisions of any particular Bill | several counties if a larger amount of urban occupiers were 
are discussed. But those who may have made up their minds incorporated in the constituency with the tenant farmers. 
that a good Reform Bill would be a good thing are not called | But the nation can afford to let these parties try their luck 
to discuss it, and they may begin where Mr. Giapstonr and their strength, and may confine its attention to the 
n,and consider whether the proposal of the Government isa main question. Is it too much that one-third of the voting 
satisfactory one. So much of the time bestowed by the vari- power should be given to the working classes? It might 
ous speakers on the measure was expended in mere personal be difficult to say that it is, if any weight is to be attached to 
attacks that Lord Cransorne, who spoke last, stands alone in those arguments for admitting the working classes to a share 
having attempted an estimate in detail of what would be the in the voting power on which alone a Reform Bill can be 
effects of the measure if it were passed. Ilis description of the | defended. If we are not to give them a sensible and indis- 
Bill is a just one. The Reform Bill of 1832 gave the voting | putable share in the control of public affuirs, on the distinct 
power to the middle classes, subjecting them to the indirect in- | ground that to give them such a share will be an advantage 
fence of those above and those beneath them. The object ofa | to the nation, we had better remain as we are, and be content 
new Reform Bill is to make the part of the lower classes a more | to know that they now form one-fourth of the total number of 
active one, and to give them a share in the voting power. | voters in boroughs, that they already control the election of 
But the great majority of those who think this a good object | thirteen members, and that a variety of causes are continually 
wish that the middle classes should have a share in the direct | pushing an increasing number of working men into the ranks 
power of voting that shall be decisively preponderant. No | of ten-pound householders. 
arrangement could effect all that might be desired, for the The main proposal of the Government Bill does not, there- 
to be dealt with are large and vague, and something | fore, seem to us an unreasonable one, if we assume the 
must inevitably be left to guesswork and chance. Whatever | necessity and expediency of some measure of the kind. 
numerical figure we may select as the standard of the fran- | There are, however, some minor and ancillary portions 
chise will have the air of being selected accidentally, although | of this new scheme of Reform to which we cannot at- 
the Government selection is more palpably accidental than | tach any great importance, and some to which there are 
perhaps it need have been. 14/. in the counties was evidently | patent objections, and the effects of which we have no 
an afterthought, for when the instructions for the returns means of calculating. It is proposed to give the franchise to 
laid before the House were issued, there was no provision made | all persons who have had 50/. deposited for two years in a 
for statistics to show what the effects of a 14/. county franchise | Government Savings Bank, and who will every year take 
would be; and Mr. Giapsrone himself said that a 6/. fran- | the trouble to make a claim. If it is thought proper to give 
chise in boroughs would, in his opinion, have been quite as | the franchise to persons who have accumulated 50/., it is not 
as a 71. franchise. The Government has, however, | very evident why it should also be proper to limit them to one 
made its choice, and its choice would, as it seems to us, effect form of investment, which is safe enough but gives them an ex- 
inarough and approximate manner the purpose aimed at. | ceedingly low interest, or why they should be checked in their 
The counties would still remain almost entirely in the hands | hesitating disposition to earn the franchise by being subjected 
of the middle class, or of those who act under the influence of , to the great nuisance of having every year to show their right 
the great landowners. But the boroughs would be so | to vote. The evil, too, of inducing the members of a family to 
arranged that, while 362,000 of the borough voters would be- allow their investments to stand in one name, and of thus 
long to the middle class, 330,000 would belong to the class of | creating an infinitude of small trusteeships, or, if the law would 
working men. ‘To obtain this slight numerical superiority | not recognise the trust, of opening a ready door to fraud, 
in the middle class was, as Mr. Giapstone told his hearers, | deserves to be considered; as also does the objection urged 
the reason why 7/. was the figure selected; and a feebler by Mr. Bricut, that the power of saving 5o0/. is often an 
reason could scarcely have been given, as the supe- accident, and that if a vote depended on retaining 50/. for two 
tiority is absurdly slight, if it is worth anything, and | years in a savings’ bank, the holder would often be tempted 
must soon disappear as the nation gets richer and rents rise, | not to make those diminutions of his savings which, in the 
But it is obvious that the share of the working classes in the | varying circumstances of family life, he ought to make. There 
direct power of voting is to be judged, not by the number of is, moreover, the further danger of opportunities being afforded 
voters, but by the number of seats that the working classes | for the corrupt manufacture of votes, ‘The lodger franchise 
can control. Lord CrantorNe contributed a very valuable | sounds in itself reasonable, for in large towns space is often too 
clement to the discussion when, adopting the basis of the Bill, | valuable for families to live in detached houses ; and no reason 
he calculated what this number would be. We may take his | can be given for withholding a vote from a man who, if he could 
estimate as a fairly correct one, and allow that, if the working get a house that would give him the franchise, would be able 


classes were united, they would, under the new Reform Bill, | and willing to pay for it, but is obliged to put up with a part of 


control 133 seats in boroughs, while the middle class would 
control 201 seats in boroughs, and all the 162 county seats. 
The proportion would be 363 to 133, or, in other words, the | 
working-class would control slightly more than one-third 
of the constituencies. In real life, of course, the working | 
classes would probably break off into sections, just as_ 
the middle class would do. It would never happen that 
ull the voters belonging to the working classes in a borough 
would vote one way, and that all the voters belonging to the | 
middle class would vote another way. But it must be 
tuken as agreed that the question is to be what amount of 
Voting power is to be given, and not what is the probable use 
of the voting power that would be made. The two great 
parties may, indeed, have an interest in looking at this side of 


a house on account of the particular construction of the locality 
where he resides. If a lodging is to give a vote, it is also 
very proper that the value of the lodging should be caleu- 
lated apart from that of the furniture, and that, as Mr. 
GLADsTONE says, the use of the kitchen-fire should not aid 
in conferring the franchise. But, under the new Bill, lodgers 
are to pay 10/. while householders are only to pay 7/. to get a 
vote, and Mr. Giapstone did not explain why this should be, 
except that he seemed disposed, as in the case of the savings’ 
bank, to give the franchise with one hand and to take it 
away with the other. For not only must lodgers pay 10/. for 
a vote, but they are to make an annual claim, and as he 
calculates that few, except expert and ainbitious young clerks, 
will take xo much trouble, he actually comes to the conclusion 
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that the lodger franchise will not add to the proportionate 
number of voters belonging to the working classes. He thinks 
that, by the use of this adroit maneuvre, lodgers, who consti- 
tute the vast bulk of the working-men of London and of some 
other large towns, may be so dealt with that, while they are 
enfranchised, their enfranchisement shall produce no political 
result whatever. Lastly, there is to be a new kind of county 
franchise in addition to that of the occupancy of a house and 
land of the value of 14/. At present, those who live in 
boroughs, and have a freehold of forty shillings, may, if they 
have a double qualification, vote for both borough and county ; 
and Mr. GLapstone proposes that persons shall have the same 
right who have in the borough such a copyhold or long lease- 
hold qualification as would, if it were in the county, give 
them a county vote. There may be no great objection to 
this, but, at any rate, there are no data by which to estimate 
its effects, and we are at a loss to know whether the change 
is worth making, merely to remedy a defect of which no one 
is sensible. 


But when it is admitted that the main proposal of the 
Government is not unreasonable, and that the subordinate 
proposals are not very important one way or the other, the 
objections to the Bill are stillto come. The Bill is confessedly 
a fragmentary measure. It does not extend to Ireland or 
Scotland ; it carries with it no redistribution of seats; it pro- 
vides for no rearrangement of the area of boroughs. The 
only defence for this would be, that things might go on very 
well if no supplemental Bills were to be proposed, and if this 
Bill, when passed, were to stand by itself. The scheme of the 
Government is only justifiable on the supposition that the fran- 
chise might be extended while the present distribution might 
be, and ought to be, kept as itis. For ifa redistribution of seats 
isto he made, the effects of the present Bill are simply beyond 
calculation. At present we will assume that one-third of the 
voting power is to belong to the working classes; but a 
redistribution of seats might, in a few strokes of the pen, cut 
this down to a tenth, or raise it to two-thirds. The results of 
the Bill on the present constituencies may be roughly esti- 
mated, but no one can say what would be its effects on con- 
stituencies that do not exist. It might be a timid, a safe, a 
democratic, a revolutionary measure; no one can tell what 
it would be. If the extension of the franchise and the re- 
distribution of seats were taken together, it would be easy to 
make the same principles run through a Bill. If it is con- 
sidered desirable, as the Government Bill assumes it to be 
desirable, that the middle class should have two-thirds of 
the voting power, this could be carried out in the redistri- 
bution of seats, as well as in the extension of the franchise, 
The seats gained by the sacrifice of the smaller boroughs or 
by the enlargement of the House could be so distributed, by 
dividing them among the Northern towns and the counties, 
that the desired balance of power should be preserved. But, 
unless the two main elements of a Reform Bill are combined, 
the principle on which the present Bill is based vanishes 
away. ‘The present Parliament might be invited to vote 
away a given fraction of the electoral power of the class 
that has returned it, but it is very hard to call 
on it to vote away a fraction of this power, and then leave 
it to other people to say how much this fraction shall be. 
For it is idle to think that the present Parliament, if it 
passed Mr. Grapstone’s Bill, would have any control over 
the redistribution of seats. It could not pass a Bill for 
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racter of the Father of Reform. This was a great mj 


Anything would have been better than hurrying on the intro. 
duction of an incomplete, one-sided, ill-considered yp, 
which was sure to embitter the discussion of Reform, ang 
could not possibly settle the question. 


RECALL OF SIR CHARLES DARLING, 

despatches in which Mr. CARDWELL success; 

censures and recalls Sir CuarLes Darwin are seasonabje 
exhibitions of official vigour and models of courteous severity 
It was necessary to expose and reprove the delusions of, 
Governor who evidently took pride in the hones 
sagacity which he had displayed in repeated violations of 
the plainest laws. It may be admitted that responsible 
government, as practised in the great English colonies, impjj. 
citly contains many real or apparent anomalies; but if q 
representative of the Crown fails to understand his ow, 
special business, his superiors must seek for a more intelligent 
agent. Mr. Carpwett carefully abstains from entering into 
the merits of the political deadlock at Melbourne. The different 
branches of the Legislature and the present or future Ministers 
must solve, to the best of their ability, the problems which 
they have propounded; but the Governor must henceforth 
observe the plain duty of conforming to the law. gir 
CuarLes Dartina had involved himself in a complicated 
set of contrivances for the purpose of enabling the Lower 
House to engross the functions of the entire Parliament, 
When the Assembly tried to force an obnoxious tariff on the 
Council by tacking the Budget to the Appropriation Bill, , 
cautious Governor ought to have remained entirely neutral, 
while the contending bodies ascertained, by experience, the 
extent of their several powers. ‘The inconvenience of refusing 
supplies is one of the methods which constitutional nature has 
provided for removing obstructions, and restoring the normal 
condition of legislative functions. The patriots of a thriving 
colony, though they are willing to vex one another by the use 
and abuse of Parliamentary tactics, seldom wish to interrupt 
the ordinary conduct of affairs. When two rival authorities 
render the collection and disbursement of public money im- 
practicable, it is, on the whole, desirable that salaries should 
not be paid, and that the State should undergo for the timea 
technical insolvency. The numerous sufferers are not unlikely 
to direct their indignation towards the proper quarter, as they 
discern, with a tact quickened by personal interest, the factious 
motives which, on one side or both, have produced general 
annoyance. If Sir Crartes Dantinea had steadily supported 
his Ministers in all ordinary measures, and at the same time 
insisted on strict observance of the law, he would probably 
have enforced a compromise between the hostile parties, 
and at least he would have kept the prerogative un- 
stained by the questionable proceedings of a faction. In- 
stead of allowing the self-acting machine to correct its own 
errors, he seems to have thought it his primary duty to 
prevent it, at any hazard, from stopping. ‘The perfect good 
faith in which the Governor entered into the local squabbles 
is curiously illustrated by the complacent tone of the despatches 
which have earned an unexpected rebuff. 
The party of Protection, which controlled the Assembly, 
had, in the Bill which was afterwards rejected by the Council, 
reduced the duties on non-competing articles of import, while 


domestic products were favoured by the imposition of high 
customs’ rates. As soon as the measure had passed the 


this purpose before the new voters were on the register; | Assembly, the Government proceeded to levy the new rates; 


and, as the Government could then appeal to the enlarged | but, for a time, importers who profited by the reduc- 
constituencies, the Opposition would have no alternative tions were obliged to give security for the payment 
but to permit the appeal, or take the redistribution the | of the old duties, if they should afterwards be legally 
Government chose to prescribe; and a Parliament, when! demanded. In this manner, traders in certain classes 
the Opposition is paralysed in this way, has lost all con-| of goods paid too much, while purchasers of tea, coffee, 
trol over affairs. That a redistribution of seats must follow’ and some other imported articles were relieved from 
an extension of the franchise is too obvicus to need proof, for! the charges which were due to the Colonial Treasury. 
enormous constituencies of thousands on thousands will not al- | Laxity of practice is generally elastic, and the conscience of 
low themselves to be perpetually thwarted by what Mr. Bricut | the Government gradually became callous to the irregularity 
calls villages in the West of England. Practically, therefore, the | of remitting duties without legislative sanction. After a few 
proposal of the Government comes to this, that the present | months, the officers of the ‘Treasury arbitrarily ceased to 
Parliament shall extend the franchise, and that another Par- | exact bonds for the unpaid balance of Customs’ duties, and, 
liament, elected by a different set of voters, shall decide | with singular perversity, the Government was thus with one 
whether the principle on which the present Parliament acts is | hand raising illegal payments from traders, and with the other 
to be maintained. No Government ever asked a Parliament | it was squandering funds of which it was accountable 
for a greater concession, and both their party and the country | trustee. On an appeal against the payment of the new 
may justly complain of the conduct of the Government in! dutics, the Supreme Court decided that the tariff was 
making such a demand on Parliament. The Bill has evidently | invalid; yet the Governor supported his Ministers in an 
been brought forward, not because the Government had obstinate determination to persist in their breach of the 
arrived at a complete and mature conclusion, but in order law. At the general election which followed the final with- 
that the Cabinet might seem to be doing something, and that | drawal of the obnoxious Bill, many Ministerial candidates 
Lord RusseLt might appear once more in his well-known cha- | were personally interested, as debtors to the revenue, in the 
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reduction of the non-competitive duties. The Governor had 

bably no corrupt designs, but by a ‘systematic miscon- 
ception of his duty he offered a premium to the grossest 
dishonesty. Perhaps the most inexcusable of his acts was 
the mode in which he raised money for the immediate 
necessities of the Government. As no capitalist would lend 
money without Parliamentary security, the Ministers applied to 
the Melbourne banks to release them from the difficulty 
which they had brought upon themselves. Only one esta- 
blishment, happening to be closely connected with some of 
the Ministers, responded to the demand, on an understanding 
that the Government would suffer judgment by default in a 
series of undefended actions for the amounts advanced. A 
more transparent evasion of the law could scarcely have been 
devised, and the Ministers themselves abstained from any 
display of resentment to the more cautious bankers who had 
contented themselves with-the legitimate course of business. 


Sir CuarLes DarLinc committed, however, the incredible 
indiscretion of telling Mr. Carpwewt that if his advisers had | 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


HE controversy between Austria and Prussia on the 
subject of leswig-Holstetn has become serious and 
dangerous. The Cabinet of Vienna must be aware that Austria 
can only lose by a fratricidal war in Germany, but the con- 
viction has been gradually dawning on them that the ambition 
of Prussia is illimitable, and that the more Austria gives the 
more Prussia will demand. There is every reason to suppose 
that they have made up their minds to yield nothing further, 
even at the risk of a terrible rupture. It is true that the 
Austrian Empire has not the finances requisite to enable it to 
support a war, without crippling itself for many long years to 
come. It is also evident that the Austrian Empire is not at 
peace with its own subjects. The Hungarian question 
is not nearly settled, and the last Address drafted in 
the Lower House, in answer to the Imperial Rescript, 
does not look like settlement. But the political interests 
involved in the Schleswig-Holstein discussion are so great as, in 


shared his own opinion he would have withdrawn the advantage | the opinion of the Government of Vienna, to overweigh all 


of receiving Government balances from the recusant firms. The 
censure which he has consequently incurred will probably 


financial considerations. And, though the Hungarian problem 
is still far from solved, the Imperial visit to Hungary has done 


cause the same feeling of surprise which was felt by Mr. | some good. The Emperor’s fair speeches, and the sight of the 


Eyre when he heard the effect in England of his Jamaica 
despatches. 

The last and grossest of many blunders compelled Mr. 
CARDWELL to dismiss the unfortunate Governor. In the con- 
stitutional conflict, nearly all the higher classes of Victoria 
have been opposed to the policy of the Government; and a 
number of ex-Ministers, holding the honorary rank of 
Executive Councillors, forwarded to the Colonial Office a 
memorial complaining of the conduct of the Governor. Sir 


CuarLes DarinG, in forwarding the document, expressed his 


Empress’s pleasant face, have not persuaded the Hungarians 
to surrender a tittle of their legal claims; but the discussion 
between them and their Sovereign has become, in consequence 
of the recent interchange of civilities, more friendly and less 
bitter. They know that M. Scuweriine’s plan of ignoring 
Austria’s non-German provinces has failed; that the Emperor 
knows it has failed ; and that it is not likely at present, unless 
His Lirertat Magesty suddenly alters his resolution, to be 
revived. Just sufficient progress has, therefore, been made to 
render it improbable that Hungary would seize the occasion 


opinion that it would be hereafter impossible that he | of a German crisis to make herself a thorn in Austria’s side. 


should act with any of the persons who had ventured 
to impugn his conduct. A proscription of all English 


| 
| 


The Hungarians are a loyal people, and have no wish to 
separate themselves from the Austrian reigning family. A war 


Privy Councillors who happen not to be actually in office | between Austria and France might perhaps disturb their 


would not be amore extravagant act than Sir Cuartes Dar.ine’s 
denunciation of his opponents. As Mr. Carpwe 1 forcibly 
stated, the Governor had rendered it impossible for himself 
to form any Administration which might be required 
to take the place of his present advisers, Like a little 
Georce III. of the Antipodes, he had chosen to con- 
sider the leaders of the Opposition as his enemies, 
and he had consequently deprived himself of the power of 
conducting a constitutional Government. His mistake pro- 
bably originated in an overstrained desire to sup- 
port the Ministers who represented the temporary majority. 
It is surprising that the most puzzle-headed of proconsuls 
should not have understood that colonial Whigs and Tories 
are equally entitled, in turn, to loyalty and confidence. Sir 
Cuartes Danine evidently supposed that in becoming a par- 
tisan he was discharging a duty to the dominant faction. 
His successor may, perhaps, have to act with the same 
Ministers, who may not improbably propose to him another 
series of illegal measures. Within certain limits the colony 
must submit to the inconveniences which may arise from the 
violence and indiscretion of its elected representatives. There 
is no danger that any future Governor will allow public 
money to be expended without the indispensable sanction of 
Parliament. 

In the debate on the Jamaica Bill, Lord Grey reminded the 
House of Lords that the success of the new Government would 
depend principally on the personal qualifications of those by 
whom it will be administered. There is room for a similar 
warning to those who select the Governors of other colonies. 
It is comparatively easy to find upright and industrious public 
servants for any definite administrative duty. The ruler of a 
self-governing colony ought to have a portion of the know- 
ledge and good sense which are indispensable, in large or 
small communities, to the character of a statesman. Lord 
Loncrorp said with much truth that almost all colonies 


were discontented, and the fault rests mainly with the | 


nominees of the Imperial Government. For a colony 
which possesses an independent Legislature it is almost 
ulways expedient to provide a Governor who has himself sat 
m one or other House of Parliament. Constitutional prin- 
ciples are better understood by instinct and by practice than 
with the aid of any formal exposition. The neutrality of the 
Crown is familiar to the understanding of every man who has 
taken even the humblest part in domestic English politics. A 
man of real ability might find both amusement and occasions 
of public usefulness in a systematic attempt to influence 
colonial Cabinets and Parliaments without attempting to usurp 
their functions. 


allegiance, for the French Emperor has the power of influencing 
the revolutionary party all over Europe; but M. Bismark has 
not the same opportunities, and Hungary would scarcely refuse 
to assist her Kine in a war against the King of Prussia, either 
with money or with men. ‘The Cabinet of Vienna has accord- 
ingly taken up a firm position with respect to the Duchies of the 
Elbe, and declines to be frightened out of it. Its attitude has 
even produced an impression upon the unimpressionable Prus- 
sian Court, and M. Bismark’s intemperate counsels are for the 
moment overruled. Atthe last moment the Prussian Monarch 
is said to have sounded a parley; and a proposal, if we are to 
believe the Morgenpost, has been made, and possibly accepted, 
to refer the dispute to the Federal Diet. Such a scheme of 
arbitration would be constitutional, and in strict conformity with 
Federal Law. The eleventh article of the Federal Act of 1815 
pledges the members of the German Confederation never, “ under 
“ any pretext or on any account,” to recur to force for the 
arrangement of their differences. Such differences are to be 
submitted to a Committee of the Federal Diet, or, if need be, 


to a Tribunal of Arbitration which the Dict is empowered to 
appoint. Arbitration of such a kind is not, however, likely 


, to be less illusory in the end, because it is legitimate and con- 


stitutional in its inception. In the first place, the Diet is not 
an impartial referee, for it is directly interested in, and has 
from the first been mixed up in, the dispute. In the second 
place, Prussia has more than once informed the Diet that she 
will not be bound by its decision unless its decision suits her, 
and that she would sooner divide the Federal tie that binds 
her to the rest of Germany than sacrifice what she calls her 
“ future destinies.” Under these circumstances it would be 
premature to hope that the Diet will be allowed to give final 
sentence in the vexatious affair. But if it be true that 
Prussia is willing to allow the Diet to play for a while 
at pretending to settle it, it is evident that Prussia flinches 
from forcing Austria to despair, and that Baron von WertHEr’s 
formidable ultimatum has not been, and will not be, tendered 
for the present. 


M. Bismark is not perhaps much troubled by the reflection 
that Prussia has domestic difficulties as well as Austria. The 
Prussian Chamber is as resolute in maintaining its just rights, 
and the just rights of those whom it represents, as the Hun- 
garian Lower House ; but its attitude of determination would 
| not hamper the Ministry to any perceptible extent during a 
war. M. Bismark’s ambitious foreign policy is not really 
distasteful to any large section of the Prussian nation. The 
Opposition view it with jealousy because it takes the wind out 
of their sails, and distracts the public attention from the 
constitutional issue which is being raised in the Chamber; but 
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Prussian aggrandizement is an object with which the whole 
Prussian army, and the classes from which the army is drawn, 
thoroughly sympathize. M. Bismarx’s political antecedents 
would not render Prussian soldiers less willing to fight, or the 
Prussian people less delighted to admire the military exploits 
performed by their national flag. Outside the Prussian frontier 
the effect would be different. The Liberals in the rest of 
Germany have been insulted and offended by M. Bismark, 
and, though they have no natural inclination towards Austria, 
they would not lend Prussia the support which she might 
expect from them if she had been more prudent and less 
dictatorial. In the large German towns there is a compact 
party of philosophical Radicals, who entertain on principle 
the same dislike of wars, and aristocracies, and standing 
armies, that is professed by the Manchester school in England. 
They number among them a good many able writers and 
thinkers, and they are capable of bringing to bear on 
M. Bismark a limited kind of public opinion in a way which 
annoys him, and injures his influence in Germany. The 
result of their animadversions upon Prussia would be to pre- 
vent her from appealing to the enthusiasm of Germany, as she 
might do with success were she about to be involved in hosti- 
lities with France. M. Bismark would be weighted with this 
literary antagonism, and though he would mind being weighted 
in this way as little as any man in Europe, the dissatisfaction 
of German Radicals would give any great European Power 
that wished to interfere an opportunity of doing so with decency. 
In this event, the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein dispute 
might not improbably fall very soon into the power of France 
and Russia, and M, Bismark is naturally anxious to wind it up 
independently of the Cabinets of Paris and St, Petersburg. 
The Prussian Premier is a clever man, who has done many 
clever things in the last few years, but he will show him- 
self a consummate political maneuvrer if he manages 
to keep the command of the imbroglio in his own hands. 
He is encouraged in the delusive idea that he can per- 
manently do so by the ostentatious nonchalance of the 
French Emperor. III. knows, from his expe- 
rience of the temper of Germany, that the one way in which 
he might lose the golden opportunity is by stretching out his 
arm hastily to seize it. But every month it is drifting nearer 
and nearer to his grasp. A German intestine struggle would 
wash the apple completely within his reach. 

Were the French Emperor to revive at the present juncture 
the dormant idea of a European Congress, it would not meet 
with opposition in the same quarters as when it was last put 
forth. Austria’s jealousy for her Venetian title-deeds may or 
may not be as strong as ever. But she is menaced now on 
the North as well as on the South. In the last six months 
she has received valuable assistance from Napoteon III. in her 
financial operations; and her statesmen are beginning to 
acknowledge that the conqueror of Villafranca entertains no 
covert desire for a second Italian campaign. His policy in the 
Peninsula has not been either anti-Catholic or revolutionary, 
or anti-Austrian. He certainly does not mean to permit the 
politicians of Vienna to regain any share in the direction of the 
affairs either of Italy or Rome. But he is as anxious as they 
are to maintain the temporal independence of the Vatican, 
and Austria has too much to do on the North side of the Alps 
to be eager to meddle unnecessarily on the South. It is from | 
Prussia, and not from Austria, that opposition might be 
expected to the idea of a Congress. A general Congress, how- 
ever amicably disposed, would hardly grant M. Bismark as 
much as he trusts he may manage by his independent efforts 
to secure. Matters are not, perhaps, yet ripe enough 
for Naroteon III. to propose an international arbitration 
which he is aware that M. Bismark would avoid. It seems | 
singular that the Cabinet of Berlin should insist on bringing 
the difficulty of the Duchies to an immature head, Their 
conduct is explained by the sudden withdrawal of the 
peremptory summons which they had despatched, with a show 
of firmness, to Vienna. ‘They did not intend, it seems, to 


THE DEBATE ON REFORM. 


re the merits of the Reform Bill may be, the 
debate on it has been lively and interesting, and hag 
been signalized by some of the best speaking that has been 
heard by this generation in the House. The panegyrists of the 
Parliaments which ten-pound householders return may derive 
much pleasure from a comparison, if they will take the trouble 
to institute it, between the mode in which the present Honge 
is addressed and listens, and the tone and character both of 
the speeches and the audience at the time of the Reform Bill o 
1832. There is much more pith and argument in our modern 
speeches, much more comprehension of the wider bear} 
of political changes, a much greater apprehension of the views 
of opponents, a far higher respect for the audience addr 
as capable of understanding and appreciating the best thoughts 
as well as the best language that the speaker has to offer 
them. It is true that, on the present occasion, the CHANcELLog 
of the Excuequer was not up to his usual level. His speech was 
skilful, for it delayed as long as possible the key to the great 
mystery ; but nothing could prevent the sense of bathos 
when the mystery was revealed, and it appears that the 
announcement of the new franchise of 7/., the fran. 
chise that was to work a silent revolution and to jn- 
spire all Englishmen with a renewed confidence in the 
justice and equity of their rulers, was actually received 
with much laughter. The mouse that had been brought forth 
was so small a one that a sense of the ludicrous overcame for 
a moment every other feeling. In no part of his speech did 
Mr. Guapstone stir his audience, except in his peroration, the 
effect of which soon faded away, as the effect of all perorations 
must do. Jt was evident that he did not believe in his own 
measure. He himself said openly that he thought a different 
measure would have been a better one. He was but the 
voice of the Cabinet, and a man who is only the voice 
of an absent host of wavering discordant politicians can 
never speak as great speakers speak when they utter 
their own thoughts, and strive to impress on others what 
they honestly believe. Mr. Giapstone does not believe 
in a one-barrelled 7/. franchise Bill as he has in his time 
believed in the repeal of the Paper Duty and in the French 
Treaty. He knows that he is only conforming to the needs 
of a supposed party crisis, and not acting with freedom and 
deliberation for the benefit of the nation. He therefore spoke 
as a clever advocate speaks, honest to his employers, but still 
looking on a brief as nothing more than a brief. It was v 
wise in him to take the unusual course of closing su 
a debate without a reply, for there was nothing more 
to say. He had done his duty; he had undertaken 
to lay before the House the proposal of the Government, and 
he had laid it. There was nothing left except for the country 
to be invited to take a month to consider it, and to say how 
it liked it. But if Mr. Grapstoye had been the spokes- 
man of a measure that satisfied himself, that seemed to 
him worthy of himself and of his political position, that 
inspired him with the consciousness of serving a great cause, 
and that rested on arguments which he thought intellectually 
incontestable, we may be sure he would have had a tenderer 
care for the offspring that he loved, and would have finally 
commended it to the public with zeal and earnestness, as he 
would also, in his introduction of it, have displayed those 
higher qualities of oratory which were wanting in his speech 
of Monday. 

The specch of Mr. Lowe was, as a piece of argument, far the 
best that was heard on either side of the House. But then 
he had selected much the easiest ground for argument when he 
discussed the question whether there should be any Reform 


| Bill atall. ‘That the present House of Commons is not bound 


by the opinions of its predecessors is exactly one of those 
plain truths which it is very easy to see when they are well 
pointed out. There is not the slightest reason why a public 
man should be ashamed of an honest change of opinion ; and, 


commit the diplomatic folly of kindling a European conflagra- 
tion, in the course of which Prussia’s designs on the Duchies 
of the Elbe and the northern seaboard of Germany would | 
be converted by the force of events into a European | 
question. They only threatened because they believed | 
that a threat would be sufficient to bring Austria to terms. | 
‘The unexpected boldness of Austria took them accordingly by | 
surprise. By promptly abating their unwise tone of menace, | 
the advisers of the King of Prussia have preserved the Conti- | 
nent from confusion, and have saved their own ambitious 
projects from certain defeat. 


if his opinion has changed, he had much better say 80. 
That a member should be considered bound to vote for 
Reform when he thinks it bad, because he voted for it a few 
years ago when he thought it good, is an absurdity. In 1859 
Mr. Lowe was of opinion that it would be a gain to the 
country that the electoral qualification should be lowered. 
Now he thinks that, instead of a gain, it would be 
a loss. But he does not merely offer his opinion. He states the 
grounds why his new opinion has been formed, and one of his 
arguments is a new one, and it is one with which the present 
Government has furnished him. The statistics collected with so 
much care and skill, by Mr. Lasnert, for the information of the 
House, show that already every fourth voter is a working-man; 


' and that whereas the old freemen, the worst pessible specimens 
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i are dying out, the best specimens of this class 
to the as ten-pound householders. 
No impartial person can deny that this isa fact very well 
worth considering. It is true that at present this influx of 
working-men into the body of electors does not produce any 
result. But this isin a large degree owing to the exceed- 
ingly bad distribution of seats that now exists, and, without 
jowering the qualification at all, it would be possible to let 
the working-men have a control of one-fourth of the voting 
wer, by disfranchising Western villages and enfranchising 
vctbern towns. As Mr. Laine justly observed, in a calm 
and thoughtful speech which made a great impression on the 
House, the statistics show an overwhelming case for redistri- 
pution, but only a slight case for reduction of the franchise. 
And it must be owned that the general arguments against 
the reduction of the franchise are easier to put, are more 
definite and telling, than the arguments for it. Mr. 
Lowe pointed out some of the most typical virtues 
gad vices of Parliaments elected under the present system, 
and inquired whether there was any probability that these 
yirtues would be left unimpaired, and these vices not 
seriously increased, if a lower class were admitted in large 
numbers to share the franchise. That it would be more 
difficult to procure the services of trained statesmen, that 
members would be more exposed to the dictation of their 
constituencies, that there would be even a heavier pressure of 
millionaires and companies, if the constituencies were much 
ed in area and numbers, are salient probabilities against 
which it is difficult to set what seem to be the preponderating 
advantages of such vague benefits as interesting the nation 
more than at present in its affairs, removing the impression that 
the ruling class wishes ,to isolate itself from the ruled, and 
tinging the House with a livelier sympathy for the poor. Such 
arguments as those used by Mr. Vittiers, derived from the falla- 
cious prophecies of politicians who opposed the first Reform Bill, 
donot produce any great effect. They prove too much. They 
show that no one need be afraid of anything, that no Reform Bill 
could be too democratic, that no changes could be too violent. 
If it is silly to be afraid of a 7/. franchise now because it was 
silly in the Tories of 1832 to be afraid of a 10/. franchise, 
then it is just as silly to see danger in a 61. franchise, while 
seeing safety and a balance of power and all sorts of numerical 
virtues in such devices as that of giving a superiority of 30,000 
on the borough rolls to the middle classes, and of admittin 
under a 7/. franchise 144,000, in order possibly to uel 
with the number of those sealed out of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. The case of the Government is that they have hit 
upon the figure that is the right and safe one, and it will 
not do to show that all figures would have been equally 
ight and equally safe. That there are arguments by 
which Mr. Lowe’s arguments can be met we need scarcely say, 
for the criticisms made on his speech of last year will in the 
main apply to his speech of this Session. But we confess that 
we find much that is weighty and solid in Mr. Lowe's argu- 
ments, and are satisfied that there is no more than a balance 
of reasoning against them. Lord Cranzorne justly remarked 
that far too much is habitually made of the argument from a 
possible revolution with which Mr. Bricut once more threat- 
ened us all, if the Bill were not passed. If it isright and wise 
to admit a large number of the working-men to the franchise, 
and if we think there are reasonable grounds for supposing 
that, as a body, they will make a fairly good use of the privilege, 
let us admit them; but to admit them when we think the 
will do harm, because, if we do not, they may one day weak 
our heads, is contemptible. 


But although the argumentative part of the debate was 
the personal, abusive, and epigrammatic part was much 
better. The speeches of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, and 
especially of the former, abounded with clever things. Mr. 
Lowe’s use of his Vircit was neat and happy in the extreme, 
while we must own that we envy the quickness and scholarship 
of the vast audience which is supposed to have seen on the 
spot all the neatness and all the happiness of the use of the 
word “quater,” as bearing upon the abortive efforts of Lord 
RusseLy’s later career. It really was quite kind of Vin 
to have written so aptly, and to have provided Mr. 
Lowe with two lines so appropriate as those beginning “ In- 
_ Stamus tamen immemores.” But far the best speech 
in this line was that of Mr. Bricut, which may be 
counted among the most successful specimens of playful abuse 
of opponents that have ever been addressed to Parliament. 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman had challenged him, and had tried 
to get the laugh of the House against him. That he should 
in reply justify himself, and make a serious and vehement 


it could scarcely have been expected that even so consummate 
and masterly a speaker could, with ease and perfect confidence 
of success, abandon this higher ground of oratory, and de- 
scend into the arena of personalities, in order to cover two 
intellectual gladiators with a playful ridicule. Every hit was 
admirable, not because it was forcible or convincing, but 
because it was so extremely witty, novel, and captivating. 
The suggestion that Mr. Horsman had entered into a 
political Cave of Adullam, whither he invited every one 
that was distressed and every one that was discontented ; 
the discovery that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman had resolved 
to make a party of two; the comparison of them to a hairy 
terrier, as to which no one can say which is the head and 
which is the tail ; the disposal of Mr. Lowe’s and Mr. Marsn’s 
Australian parallels by the remark that they seemed to take a 
Botany Bay view of their countrymen; and the picture of 
Mr. Lowe taking, like a polypus on a rock, his colour from 
the hundred and seventy villagers and seven working-men of 
Calne, were flights of Parliamentary humour that have seldom 
been surpassed. The accusation against Mr. Lows, that he 
had changed his opinions, that he forgot out of office what in 
office he had advocated, and that Mr. Lowe was still casting a 
longing lingering look at the office the warm precincts of 
which he had been obliged to quit, would have been as unjust 
as it was in part notoriously untrue, had it not been a retort 
to a similar charge against Mr. Bricut himself, in which Mr. 
Horsman tried to affix the worst possible sense to expressions 
which Mr. Bricut had used long before in addressing one of 
the gatherings of his admirers. Even, however, in this con- 
test of personalities, Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bricur found 
occasion to be civil to each other. Mr. Lowe declared that 
he should be happy at any time to walk ten miles to hear Mr. 
Bricut, and Mr. Bricut thanked the Marquis of Lanspowne 
for sending to Parliament an intellectual gladiator. There 
was really no more bitterness in the debate on the Bill than 
there seems likely to be in its reception by the country ; and 
just as we may guess that a man who thinks a 7/. franchise 
the solution of all difficulties may still feel a kindly indulgence 
for a friend who thinks it would do more harm than good, 
so we may hope that Mr. Bricur and Mr. Lowe, in the midst 
of their interchange of abuse, have a respect and esteem for 
each other. 


THE JAMAICA BILL. 

| ow passing the Bill for abolishing the Constitution of 
Jamaica, the House of Lords wisely abstained from all 

to the circumstances which have rendered the 
Lord Russet, finding it requisite to 

say something in favour even of an unop Bill, quoted 
the returns of the produce of sugar in the different West 
Indian colonies in 1864, and in the year immediately pre- 
ceding Emancipation. ‘Trinidad and Barbadoes have largely 
increased their supply, while Antigua remains nearly at the 
former level. In Jamaica alone the yield of the plantations 
has, after thirty years of negro freedom, diminished by two- 
thirds. Lord RussEtt seemed to attribute the decline of the 
colony to the unwise lessons which the emancipated slaves had 
learned from their religious teachers. It is not difficult in any 
country to persuade working-men that wages are lowered 
at the will of the employer, and that they may be raised by 
law. The artisans of the Reform League have lately preached 
a similar doctrine in England, and the Jamaica missionaries 
found willing audience when they advised their disciples to 
abstain from working except on terms which the sugar-growers 
were unwilling to give. In some countries, short and sharp 
experience corrects economical errors. When work for wages 
and starvation are the only alternatives, the market easily and 
certainly regulates itself. But the climate and soil of Jamaica 
made it easy to abstain from painful and profitable toil. The 
negroes worked rarely or irregularly on the plantations, and 
attempts to introduce a wholesome competition of immigrant 
labourers were for many years thwarted by the philanthropists. 
The former slave-owners endeavoured, in the earlier years of 
emancipation, to exercise powers over the labouring popula- 
tion which were justly considered, in Downing’ Street and in 
the House of Commons, to be incompatible with the rights of the 
negro. Baffled by Imperial legislation, the colonists abolished 
the intermediate system of apprenticeship; and no judicious 
effort was ever made to reconcile the interests and pretensions 
of the two races which occupied the island. The ruin of 
property and industry would of itself furnish a sufficient 
reason for an entire change in the government and legislation 
of the colony. Even if there had been no political dissatisfac- 
tion, it was impossible to be contented while Jamaica was 
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The speakers who followed Lord Russetu were disposed to 
censure the Assembly rather than the Baptist ministers and 
their pupils. Lord Taunton had, as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, introduced into the House of Commons, in 1839, a 
Bill for suspending the Constitution, and for vesting dictatorial 
power in the Crown. The colonists were violently opposed to 
the measure, and they were supported by Sir Robert Pret. 
The Colonial Office of the day was, with more or less 
justice, suspected of inclining to the cause of the negroes, and 
of according too little consideration to the difficulties of the 
planters. It is certain, from subsequent experience, that the 
Government was in the right, and even at the time the argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill were conclusive to those who 
took the trouble to examine the question; yet it is not 
surprising that the popular objection to the suspension of 
representative government prevailed in a House of Commons 
which was almost equally divided. ‘The Government showed 
the earnestness of its convictions by resigning, although it 
afterwards resumed office on what was then known as the 
Bedchamber question. It was natural that Lord Taunton 
should remind the House of Lords that his party and himself 
had been in the right, though a retrospective examination of 
the political disputes of seven-and-twenty years ago is but 
moderately interesting. A more serious object of his speech 
was to protest against the belief that the negro is incapable of 
voluntary labour, or of beneficial association with the European 
race. If Barbadoes is left out of consideration on account of 
the narrow surface of the island, which makes the poorer 
classes depend exclusively on wages, Trinidad, and perhaps 
Guiana, prove that production is not impossible in the 
absence of compulsory labour. The occupation of a sugar- 
planter is far less profitable than ordinary employments, in 
proportion to the gross return of produce ; but if a consider- 
able quantity of sugar is made by negroes, no further proof is 
required that negroes can be induced to work. In Jamaica a 
difficult and doubtful experiment has been tried under the 
most unfavourable of all possible conditions. Lord Taunton 
is justified in censuring the exaggerated dogmatism with 
which the possible and future capacities of the negro race are 
often dismissed. It is impossible to know whether wise 
legislation might have made the black population of Jamaica 
industrious and intelligent workmen; but it is certain that, 
under the rule of the local Assembly, they had no reasonable 
chance of forming part of a prosperous and naturally organized 
society. 

Lord Grey also seized the occasion of justifying his former 
prescience, and vindicating his almost forgotten administration 
of the Colonies. In everything that he had said in the dis- 
cussions of former days he claimed to have been in the right, 
and he administered a parting blow to the contumacious 
Assembly which had so often rejected his advice and defied 
his authority. As Lord Grey justly observed, the only wise 
Act which the Assembly had ever passed was that which 
effected its political suicide. Corrupt and disorderly in 
its life, it had at least the sagacity to perceive that the 
time was come for disappearing from the colonial stage. 
Lord Grey’s solitary compliment to the self-denial of the 
Assembly was qualified by an explanation which perhaps 
accounts for unwonted modesty and pliability. The panic 
which was caused by the Morant Bay disturbance would 
probably have passed over, but the members of the Assembly 
were aware that their constituencies were crumbling from 
under them, and that the powers which they had exercised so 
long and so ill might soon pass into still unworthier and less 
competent hands. The electeral body formed but a small 
part of the white population, and there were few negro 
voters; but the franchise was extremely low, and under the 
guidance of ambitious leaders the blacks might, with little 
difficulty, have elected hereafter an Assembly of their own. 
Lord Grey’s dislike to the dominant race was not strong 
enough to reconcile him to the prospect of a black colonial 
Parliament. A democracy would, in Jamaica, be incomparably 
worse than an oligarchy, and therefore it is necessary to rely | 
for an indefinite time on the simple machinery of absolute 
government. 


— 


cessive measures of the slave trade, of slavery, of 

against foreigners, and of protection against slaye 
struck away, one after another, the props on which the 
wealth of the producers had rested. ‘The last con: md 
one of the severest, was decided in 1846, when Parlig. 
ment determined to admit all sugar into competition With. 
out inquiring into the nature of the system under which 
it had been grown. The evidence collected at the time 
seemed to prove that free labour might compete with sim 
slavery, but scarcely with slavery backed by the slave trade, 
The balance was in some degree redressed by the j 
tation into some of the colonies of Eastern labourers; ang 
the great prosperity of Mauritius is entirely owing to its 
comparative neighbourhood to India, and to the co 
facility for Coolie immigration. The Jamaica planters mj 
have met their difficulties with greater vigour and prudence: 
but Lord Grey is somewhat hard on a ruined class when he 
asserts that their misfortunes are entirely attributable to them. 
selves. It is not impossible that they may derive some advan. 
tage from the probable emancipation of the slaves in Cy 
and from the actual or imminent suppression of the slaye 
trade. Whatever may be the merits of free labour, no 

of planters has hitherto adopted the system except on compyl. 
sion. If the importation of negroes from Africa is eff 
prevented, the number of slaves in Cuba must for some year 
rapidly decline, because there is at present a large preponderance 
of men over women. Actual emancipation, which must almost, 
necessarily follow the great social revolution on the adjacent 
mainland, will produce at least a temporary disorganization of 
the industry of Cuba; and the partial interruption of s0 con. 
siderable a source of supply must necessarily raise the price 
of sugar, to the benefit of rival producers. It may be hoped 
that the new Government of Jamaica will succeed in devisi 
measures which may induce the negroes to work. There is 
always hope for a country which has hitherto been governed 
as badly as possible. 


KEEPING UP THE ARMY, 


fp prospect of continued peace hardly suffices to remove 
all anxiety respecting the future constitution of our 
army. This anxiety is felt, not only because all hopes, and 
among these the hopes’ of international tranquillity, are liable 
to disappointment, and we may find ourselves exposed to the 
dangers of a sudden war without adequate preparation, but 
because a sense of humiliation is experienced at our in- 
ability to maintain a standing force equal to our require- 
ments. We are now beginning to taste the first fruits 
of the Ten Years’ Enlistment Act. This itself was a 
scheme for making the army popular, and recruiting its 
ranks; but, instead of filling, it is draining them. Soldiers 
who have cost us for pay, clothing, and rations sool. a 
piece, while for transport, hospitals, barracks, and other 
things they have cost us 500/. more, now leave a service 
which is not ungenerous, for callings which they find more 
remunerative. ‘The consequence is that every sort of plan is 
devised by theorists for retaining them or replacing them. 
Some of these plans are sensible enough, but they involve 
large expenditure. Others, to which less exception can be 
taken on the score of expense, involve so great a departure 
from all past practice and tradition that they are hardly 
entitled to commendation for their good sense. 


Perhaps it may not be an unimportant suggestion that the 
present demand for ex-soldiers in civil employments is partly 
factitious, and that, where it is real, it is not certain to be per- 
manent. At least, while we see old soldiers with medals and 
decorations sweeping the crossings or begging at the corners of 
streets, it isnot an unreasonable inference that the labour-market 
is not starving for want of their services. And even if it be 
true that the great majority of discharged soldiers find at once 
work and wages with facility, past experience demonstrates 
that an uninterrupted demand for labour at high wages is 
unknown. On the other hand, it is likely enough that, even 
if not of continuous succession, seasons like those of the two 


A younger generation will scarcely share Lord Grey's | 
interest in the revived controversy whether Jamaica pro-_ 
prietors were ruined by their own fault or in consequence | 
of English legislation. The truth is, that in their days of | 
highest prosperity they occupied an unsafe position. The 
profits of a negro estate were fabulously large as long as) 
there was free trade in compulsory labour and absolute 
monopoly of the English markets. The products of the West 
Indies were unnaturally dear, and the advantages of the, 
system accrued to the planters. But the abolition by sue- | 


last years will recur, and it seems doubtful whether the 
standard of wages will fall back to its former level. Nor 
should it be forgotten that we are now witnessing the 
legitimate consequences of another great movement. Emigra- 
tion begets emigration. The large number of British subjects 
who lett this country between 1846 and 1866 are yearly 
inviting their friends and relations to follow them. This 
will make any interruption of high wages comparatively un- 
important, except for brief occasional intervals. So that, on 
the whole, we may reckon on a yearly withdrawal of soldiers 
from the army, without a corresponding and compensatory 
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ment. ‘This is a very serious question ; it is removed 
entirely from the sphere of party conflict, and concerns the 
interests and the honour of the whole nation. Its gravity 
is farther enhanced by the reflection that one fruitful field of 
enlistment has already become worse than barren. Ireland, 
which used to give us nearly half of our soldiers, now fur- 
nishes comparatively few, and occasionally gives us Fenian 
missionaries in the guise of recruits. 
Among the many remedies proposed for a state of things 
which is partly ludicrous and partly distressing, is the more 
eral promotion of private soldiers to the rank of officers. 
Tt must, we suppose, be assumed that this bestowal of com- 
missions would entice a better class of men into the ranks. 
For, on any other supposition, the scheme is useless. Under 
the present system, we believe that there are very few infantry 
iments which do not contain at least one—and often more 
than one—commissioned officer who has risen from the ranks. 
In some cases these men are the sons of old officers 
who are too poor to buy commissions for their sons, but 
who have a certain degree of military influence which co- 
ates with their own good conduct to secure promotion 
for them. Others come from a class not otherwise than poor, 
but above the rank of the labourer and mechanic, and have 
enlisted, some under the influence of disappointment or excite- 
ment, some under the pressure of destitution, others through 
a sheer love of travel and adventure. This class of men, pos- 
sessing as it does both intelligence and education, generally 
supplies non-commissioned officers, of whom some ultimately 
arrive at commissions. It may be questioned whether 
this kind of reward is always satisfactory to the recipient 
or beneficial to the service. The recipient finds himself sud- 
denly elevated above his former associates and associations, 
mixing with men whom he has habitually regarded as his 
iors, and taking part in forms and ceremonies which 
heretofore he has only viewed at a respectful distance. He 
naturally feels shy, awkward, and distrustful of himself. Nor 
is his exaltation regarded with pleasure by the private | 
soldier. This feeling is neither amiable nor creditable, but 
it exists very generally. The English soldier has always 
been accustomed to be commanded 4, gentlemen ; he likes 
to be commanded by gentlemen ; he is half jealous of the pro- 
motion of a former ranksman, and wholly suspicious of his 
familiarity with the tricks and evasions of the private soldier. 
On the whole, the promoted soldier is not at his ease. Added | 
to his other discomforts is the increased rate of his ex- 
penditure; for whereas he could save money as a non- 
commissioned officer, he can barely subsist on the pay of an 
ensign. To exist at all, he must deny himself many enjoy- 
ments which to his brother officers are necessaries of life, 
and submit to an amount of self-denial and parsimony which 
makes his promotion irksome and galling in the extreme. 
Ultimately he takes refuge in a colonial corps, where the mess | 
expenses are not heavy, and where his knowledge of drill is of 
the highest use. But even this transfer, followed by promo- 
tion, is hardly calculated to throw a halo on the military 
adventurer’s life. Earl Grey was so sensible of the drawbacks 
of the system that he proposed to raise the more deserving 
non-commissioned officers to the rank of captain wno saltu. 
The only disadvantage which this would have obviated is the 
cost of living. The pay which is insufficient for a poor 
ensign is just enough for a very economical captain. But the 
other objections to the plan are infinite. The most obvious is, | 
that it would reduce the number of promotions so much as to 
take away all stimulus to ambition. A certain amount of 
ambition is inspired by the spectacle of one non-commissioned 
officer in every regiment getting a commission every three | 
years. But what effect could possibly be produced by seeing 
a serjeant-major exalted into a captain once in twenty years? 
_ We doubt much whether there is the same popular pre-— 
judice against military service that existed twenty years 
ago. Within that time much has been done for the soldier. 
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not made a bad bargain when they gave twenty years of their 
lives to the Government for shelter, clothing, food, and one 
shilling a day. But when the species and the rewards of em- 
ployment are infinitely increased, the case is different. Aman 
nowadays thinks twice before he sells his liberty for ten years 
on the same terms as formerly. 

It is, we believe, a question mainly of money. This may 
not be a very lofty view of it, but we feel assured it is the 
true one. Some persons talk of attracting the middle ranks 
into the army by the lure of promotion. They figure to 
themselves the whole English army composed of the same 
material as the Volunteers. The contrast between the two is 
suflicient to indicate the inapplicability of a common rule for 
both. It may be picturesque to imagine a regiment of the 
line composed of the same materials as the “ Devil’s Own” 
or the London Scottish; but no one cares to show by what 
principle of selection the same homogeneous character which 
distinguishes separate Volunteer corps could be stamped on each 
regiment of the line. And probably no one has thought of the 
liberal vote which would be required to seduce young lawyers 
and merchants from their offices and chambers into the ranks 
of the army. Certainly, we should be curious to see those 
representatives of the City and the Temple whom the mere 
prospect of a future commission could induce to go as private 
soldiers, for five or six years, to the tropics and Australia. 
Nothing short of a conscription could do it; and we question 
whether the most ardent of military reformers are yet pre- 
pared to advocate the introduction of the conscription into 
England. In the absence of this, the only alternative 
allurement is money. Make it worth while for a better class 
of men to enlist, and a better class will enlist. Make it 
worth while for the old ten-year soldier to remain in the army, 
and he will remain. But to make it worth while will 
require more money, perhaps, than th. House of Commons 
will be disposed to give, certainly more than the present 
CuaNceELLor of the Excnequer will be disposed to ask. But 
money will be the lure; it is so even in countries where the 
conscription is in force. It is by the payments made by 


| conscripts who procure substitutes that the French Empire has 
_ been enabled to give bounties to the soldiers who re-enlist, 
and pensions to those who have served a definite period. It 


is this system of repeated re-enlistments which is creating a 


_ military caste in France. We do not cite this as an example 


to be followed by us, But we are not without apprehension 
that in Mr. Bricut’s millennial era, when the government 
of the British Empire has been handed over bodily to the 
borough householders, any deficiency of armed forces for the 
liberation of Poland or any other pet crusade of the operatives 
will be made good by a conscription levied on taxed and 
unrepresented opulence; unless, in the meantime, the Govern- 
ment has learned how to recruit the army with the most 
vigorous blood in the country, and to retain its best soldiers 
far beyond the present period of their service. 


AMERICA. 


I iw prophets of evil derive any pleasure from the accom- 
plishment of gloomy forebodings, the present state of 
American politics may aiford them a prospect of satisiaction. 
Soon after the termination of the war, it seemed as if the 
South was eager to resume its allegiance, while the con- 
querors only desired to efface as rapidly as possible all traces 
of the struggle ; and the accident through which the Republican 

ty had elected a Democratic Prestpent appeared to furnish 
unexpected facilities for completing the reconciliation. It was 
not for foreigners to decide whether a reconstruction effected 
without the aid of Congress was a usurpation or a legitimate 
exercise of the Presmpent’s prerogative. The rupture which 
has since taken place between the Legislature and the 
Executive has revived the belief that the end of the war was 
only the beginning of political difficulty. While careless 


He is better cared for and better looked after, less fre- and hasty partisans applaud every act which suits their 
quently punished, and never capriciously punished. All this prejudices, graver inquirers decline to accept as conclusive 
is known, if not in remote villages, at least in the great centres the speeches and votes of excited public meetings. In his 
of population. The soldier has many advantages over the strange address to a street assemblage at Washington, the 
average farm labourer, and the weaver, and the lower class of Presipent has proved that he can still, as in former times, be 
mechanics. He is always sure of his daily breakfast and his | vulgar, violent, and unjust. Since the days when the syco- 
daily dinner, and, in case of sickness, of his hospital and his phants of Rosespizrre used, in the midst of his murders, to 
doctor. All this is known to the classes from which recruits offer to pledge him on some fit occasion in hemlock juice, there 
come. It is not a vague prejudice against soldiering which , have been few more foolish proposals than Mr. Jounson’s 
prevents their enlisting, so much as a reluctance to barter free- | declaration of readiness to die on the altar of his country. It 
dom for an insufficient consideration. There is in the English | is true that bad taste, especially in America, excludes neither 
peasant an innate love of freedom and self-disposal, which only sagacity or patriotism. ‘The project of restoring the Union is 
very strong inducements can surmount. In days when em- more feasible than the ultra-Republican policy of governing 
ployment was scant and wages low, men thought they had — the conquered States, at first by military force, and afterwards 
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by a political garrison of negroes; but it is not yet certain 
that the Presipent is far in advance of his Radical opponents. 
He is believed strongly to resent the exclusion from Congress 
of the Representatives of his own State of Tennessee; but 
the community for which he demands admission to a share in 
the government of the Union is itself only a privileged 
minority. Mr. Jounson himself, as military Governor of the 
State, enfranchised the slaves without colour of law, and 
organized a Government which was repudiated by two-thirds | 
of the citizens. His usurpation was so flagrant that the last 
Congress rejected the votes of the State for Presidential 
electors, as it also consistently refused to acknowledge the sham 
Legislature which Mr. Banks had established in Louisiana. 
In both States, in Missouri, and perhaps in some other parts | 
of the South, the real or pretended friends of the Union Love | 
disfranchised the overwhelming majority of their fellow- 
citizens. The idolators of universal suffrage offer no objection | 
to political tests which are framed for the express purpose of | 
exclusion ; and the Presipent himself, though he has allowed | 
the elections in some of the States to be conducted fairly, is | 
primarily responsible for the anomalous condition of Tennessee. | 
Against his opponents in Congress he urges, with irresistible | 
force, the injustice of taxing States which are not allowed to | 
send representatives to Congress; but it is more scandalously | 
oppressive to confine the franchise to a small and unpopular 
faction. 


contend for a share in the merit of the deed. In the mean. 
while, it is impossible to ascertain the opinion of the 

on the expediency of judicial revenge, or on any 
political question; for the PrestpENT cannot dissolye the 
Congress, nor is there any process by which he can be forceq 
to resign. The interpreters of public opinion inyag; 
fancy that their own impressions are shared by the 
majority, and it is not improbable that the Presipent is 
supported by the stronger party; but the State elections of 
last August showed that at that time the Republican sup 

had not been in the smallest degree impaired. For two years 
universal suffrage is absolutely powerless. 


It is impossible to form a satisfactory judgment of the poli 
of the Presipent or his adversaries, in the absence of informa. 
tion as to the actual condition of the South. The liberated 
slaves have, according to European notions, no sacred rj 
either to vote or to share the property of their former masters: 
but if it is true that they are the victims of oppression, the 
Federal Government, which has brought them into their 
present state, is bound to interfere for their protection. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau exercises, as the Prestpent luminous} 
showed in his Veto Message, a despotic and unconstitutional 
authority ; but it is not absolutely certain that the legal rights 
of Southern Americans are compatible with the moral rights 
of the negroes. When the stronger of two hostile sections 
of a nation insists, at the point of the sword, on the Jacobin 


By an Act of Congress, which, like much recent legislation, alternative of “ Fraternity or Death,” the submission which 
is directly opposed to the spirit-of the Constitution, every it may succeed in extorting is sometimes not found equivalent 
member of either House must swear, before he is admitted to to brotherly relations. For four years the Southern States 
his seat, that he has not at any time given aid or comfort to preferred death, or the chance of death, to fraternity with the 
the rebellion. It follows that Southern citizens are precluded North. They now find that their acquiescence in defeat is 
from electing Senators or Representatives who shared in the not followed by a resumption of political equality. There is 
glorious efforts, and in the all but unanimous convictions, of some truth in the Presipent’s allegation, that since the war, 
their several States. The supporters of the Presipent’s as well as before it, the Abolitionists have preferred the 
policy at the great New York meeting assumed, in all interests of the negroes to the safety of the Union; and his 
their arguments, that the issue was only between the denunciation of their constant attempts to tinker the 
admission and the exclusion of loyal members; and if they Constitution would be conclusive if it were certain that, 
were right in their interpretation of Mr. Jounson’s views, the , under unforeseen circumstances, the old instrument wanted no 
difference between the contending parties is scarcely worth a patching. Nothing is more unconstitutional than the inter- 
struggle. A resident of South Carolina who had never aided ference of the Federal Government in the affairs of the States; 
the rebellion must either have been an utterly insignificant but conquerors are naturally unwilling to abstain from exacting 
person or a traitor to his State ; and in either case it is unlikely security for the conditions which they have imposed. The 
that he would be selected to expound in Congress the wishes PresiDENT wishes to recur to the state of things before the 
of his fellow-citizens. The majority might have attained | war, subject to the final abandonment of the supposed right of 
their object by more plausible methods if they had insisted secession. His experiment is perhaps, in a choice of diffi- 
on the test-oath, instead of rejecting all the Southern claims culties, the most judicious course, but time must show whether 
in the mass. The Presipent himself has probably, except in , the causes of the war have been eliminated by its result. Mr. 
the case of Tennessee, not made up his mind on the vital ques- | Sumver and Mr. Stevens would practically abolish the Union, 
tion whether Southern elections are to be free. As the contro- , or would postpone its restoration for an indefinite interval. If 
versy proceeds, he will perhaps be compelled to rely more their designs are baffled for the present, their party will, as in 
largely on Southern support, and to distinguish his own bene- former times, assume the patronage of the negroes, and it will 
volent and equitable conduct trom the injustice of the extreme | consequently produce constant irritation in the minds of all 
Republicans. He has not, however, yet revoked, except in in- | Southern Americans. The bird of freedom which still per- 
dividual cases, the proscription which he published, soon after _ forms its accustomed evolutions in the oratory of both the 
his accession to office, under the title of an amnesty; and contending factions is likely for some time to soar with one 
although peace has been restored for nearly a year, the fact disabled wing. 
has not yet been legally certified by the Presipent’s procla- 
mation. The extraordinary license which American opinion 
allows to public functionaries forms a singular contrast with ‘ FINANCING. 


the vigilant jealousy of usurpation which Englishmen regard | T the commencement of the year a very uneasy feel- 
as the first security for freedom. ing, fomented as usual by the Zimes into something 

The ominous menaces which Mr. Jounson uttered, at the approaching panic, existed in the Money Market. The 
Washington meeting, against the Confederate prisoners are Bank rate was high, the export trade was unprecedentedly large, 
calculated to chill or suspend the sympathy which has been and there were in existence more than enough of speculative 
earned by his exhibition of some statesmanlike qualities. It and bubble Companies, the products of the last two years. 
had been supposed that the trial of Mr. Jerrerson Davis had Our own opinion at the time was, that the engagements of 
been intentionally postponed for the purpose of allowing angry British capital were not in themselves sufficient to justify 
passions to subside. It is impossible to devise any pretext alarm, and that the only real danger then apparent was that 
for exacting personal vengeance from the chief functionary of of an American crisis, followed, as it was certain to be, by 
the fallen Government, while his civil and military associates | corresponding difficulties on our side, aggravated by the large 
enjoy practical impunity and freedom. Treason, which can extent to which we were committed in that particular trade. 
only be committed by levying war against the United States, The course of the market since we last passed it under 
may easily be proved against Mr. Davis, if the Supreme Court review has been upon the whole reassuring. The Bank has 
first decides that secession was illegal; but the proof would been able to reduce the rate of discount, and is likely soon 
be still easier in the case of General Lez, who was lately to concede still easier terms. The dreaded American 
the object of universal curiosity during a visit to Wash- | crisis has not .yet come, nor even shown any signs of 
ington. Mr. ALexanper Sreruens, Vice-President of the immediate approach, though we cannot say that this danger 
Confederacy, has declined the office of Governor of Georgia, | is not still hanging over our heads. No one knows at present 
and a speech in which he recommends a loyal submission to | what the future financial policy of the United States will be, 
the Federal Government has been published with approval | but if Mr. M‘Cuttocu succeeds, as he ought to do, in his 
by the Northern papers. It is of evil omen when hostile | scheme of restoring the currency to par, a very severe pressure 
factions taunt one another with unwillingness to commit a | will be felt by the American merchants, who, up to the latest 
crime. If the Present should think fit to earn popular | accounts, have been importing on a scale more and more in 
applause by putting Mr. Jerrersoy Davis to death, the | excess of the ordinary commerce of the country before the 
Sumners, the Stevenses, and the moderate Republicans would | Civil War commenced. If, on the other hand, the SecreTaRT 
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of the T REASURY fails to carry his measure, the crisis may be dredth time, that immense profits (real or imaginary) gene- 


come it must. Caution is, therefore, more than ever called for | 


in the American trade. So far as the resources of this 
country are concerned, there is no reason to suppose that 
they are at this moment otherwise overstrained or endan- | 
gered. The extremely low price maintained by Consols | 
js no doubt evidence of an eager demand for money for | 
commercial purposes; but until legitimate limits are exceeded 
this is not by any means an exclusively adverse symptom. 
It is quite as desirable that all our capital should be advan- 
tageously employed as that our liabilities should not ex- 
ceed the means at our command. No one, however, would 
wish to see the present stimulus to trade carried beyond 
the point which is indicated by the last Board of e 
returns. 
The only indication of anything like unsoundness at pre- 
gent is furnished by the operations of recently created Com- 
The Act of 1862, which gave absolute freedom to 
any seven projectors to create a Company with the privi- 
and immunities of a Corporation, was, we believe, a 
ighly beneficial measure; but people have unquestionably 
indulged in the new luxury to excess, and the reaction 
is beginning to be severely felt. Two or three special 
manias have successively infected the Company market. | 
There was the hotel mania, which threatened at one) 
time to supply every village with a building on the scale of | 
the Grand Hotel of Paris, under the superintendence of a_ 
Board composed, in great part, of peers of the realm. This 
gorgeous infatuation subsided, and was followed by a rush | 
into banking business. It occurred to a great many people 
at the same time that no occupation could be more pleasant or 
profitable than that of investing other people’s money, which | 
is the legitimate trade of a bank or discount house. But very 
few of the enthusiastic subscribers for shares were sufficiently 


mindful of the fact that a heavy drain for promotion-money, | 


for the purchase of a Board of Directors (now a regular | 


article of commerce), and for the annual remuneration of the 


same Directors and their officials, might sap the foundations 
of a very promising scheme, and that a business large enough — 


in a year without buying it on terms as exorbitant as 
those paid for the co-operation of influential Directors. The 
enormous sum of 500,000/. was, in one well-known instance, 
given by a Company for the good-will (without any assets) of 
an established discount house. It would take many years’ 


profits to recover such an outlay as this; but the shares, never- 


theless, came out at a high premium, which has, however, 
since dwindled to very moderate proportions. 
banking furore came a still more energetic movement in 
favour of a class of Companies of the most dangerous character, 
founded on the model of the Crédit Mobilier of France. It 
had been observed for some years that astute speculators who 
had engaged in the trade of promoting new Companies, and 
doing every kind of risky financial work, had realized 


enormous profits, though it was not so carefully noted | 
as well as extensive. But there is always a possibility of 


many who had entered in the same race had come to 
grief. e idea was promptly taken up that what one man 
might do with his fifty or a hundred thousand pounds, 
or, indeed, in many cases, without any original capital 


at all, might be much more effectively and profitably done | 
by a Company with a capital of two or three millions. The 


drawback that operations savouring often of rigging the 
market required secrecy, and practically placed the Company 
indulging in them at the absolute mercy of its manager, was 


not perhaps sufficiently considered; and certainly the trade of | 
“ Financing,” as the new phrase is, has been wonderfully | 


developed both in private hands and by share-jobbing Com- 
panies to an extent which is quite a novel and rather an 
alarming feature on the English market. In a time of doubt 
like that which has passed since the 1st of January, it is 
not wonderful that some of these Companies have col- 
lapsed, and all have sunk wofully in public estimation, if 
the market value of their shares is to be taken as a test. 
To take a few of the larger concerns as specimens, we find 
Overend, Gurney & Co. dropping from 21/. 108, to 171; 
the International Financial from 6/. to s5/.; the London 
Financial Association from 19. 108., or 4l. 108. premium, 
to tol. or sl. discount; the General Credit from 61. 5s. to 
4l. 5s.; the Imperial Mercantile from 7/. 10s. to sl. 108., and 
the same fall of from 20 to 50 per cent. may be traced in the 
shares of almost all the Financial and Discount Companies. That 
this should have occurred after declarations of profits to the 
amount, in some cases, of 30 or 40 per cent., is evidence that 
the public are beginning to remember again, for the five hun- 


to bear so severe a drag upon it could not be got up) 


After the | 


' Casuistry is a sort of female science, neither so hardy nar so robust 


but will as certainly be intensified when it comes, as | rally mean excessive risks. 


The collapse of the Joint Stock Discount Company, Limited, 


was only a natural consequence of the system on which these 


modern Companies have been got up. ‘The Company started 
by purchasing for, we believe, 25,000l., the goodwill of a busi- 
ness supposed, and perhaps rightly supposed, to be sound 
and flourishing. The proprietor was, according to the usual 
custom, retained as manager, at a very handsome , and 
a capital of 2,000,000/. promised to supply resources sufficient 
to tide over all possible accidents. One-fifth of this was all 
that was called up at first, but the enormous profits announced 
by some of the Financial Companies tempted the Directors 
to abandon the safe business of discounting ordinary com- 
mercial bills, and to take to financing proper; in other 
words, to investing in all sorts of hazardous bargains with 
inchoate Companies and expiring contractors. The inevitable 
result was that the original 400,000/. was soon either locked 
up or altogether lost, and further calls had to be made. A 
second 400,000/. was not enough to fill the void, and the 
Company has joined its numberless brethren in the Court of 
Chancery, and a bonus of 1/. or 2/. a share is now neces- 
sary to induce any one to accept a transfer. The extent of 
the liabilities is not yet known, but rumour speaks of heavy 
debts to other financial or discount establishments for accom- 
modation which has failed to avert the final catastrophe. 

We cannot regard it as a great misfortune that this failure 
has reduced the enthusiasm of the public for the form of 
gambling known as financing, and has brought down the 
market price of the shares of a very ‘pernicious class 
of Companies. Whatever may be the deficiencies of the 
London market, a lack of speculative enterprise is not 
among them, and regularly organized institutions for 
placing the shares of oy ge Companies, in return for 
enormous bonuses, might be dispensed with, to the great 
benefit of the public at large. On a recent winding-up 
petition, Lord Romiity took occasion to comment in 
terms upon the practice of purchasing the names of Directors, 
and issuing shares at a discount to Financial Companies. In 
that case 100,000/. of shares had been taken by a Finance 
Company, on which 20,000/. was credited as paid, the actual 
payment having been no more than 10,000/.; and even out 
of this last sum 2,000/. was paid to another Financial Com- 


pany as a bonus for having introduced the new Company to 


| 


Finance Company No. 1. While this is the way in which 
Associations are got up, it is not wonderful that their term 
of life is often short; and indeed so short has it been in many 
instances, that in the course of perhaps a couple of years 
the original Company has collapsed, made over its business to 
a second Company, and that again to a third. With such 
agencies at work for the encouragement of speculation, it is 
impossible to look forward without apprehension to the pos- 
sible magnitude of the next commercial panic. Fortunately, 
at present, the alarm occasioned by the increase of our foreign 
trade has proved to be groundless ; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the transactions of ordinary commerce are sound, 


monetary disturbance from external causes, and the existence 
of a score of Companies whose whole business is to float 
and patch up other reckless undertakings does not tend to 
put the country into a state of preparation for the commercial 
storms which, according to all experience, periodically sweep 
over the whole civilized world. The break-up of the Joint 
Stock Discount Company, Limited, diminishes by one the 
number of these mischievous associations; and we should be 
sorry to see any addition made to the list of those which 
remain. 


CASUISTRY. 


OPULAR language is full of instances of injustice done in a 
rapid off-hand way to the conscientious, virtuous, and even 
noble efforts of the past. Philosophical systems the logical 
position of which is still imp ble are despatched, not by the 
“ grin” with which a coxcomb vanquishes Berkeley, but by the 
bare mention of their names, which, in the course of time, have 
positively come to be considered a sort of social reproach. Idealism 
scepticism, stoicism, epicureanism, materialism, eclecticism 
have suffered the same fate. Ignorance, which is always ready to 
throw a stone at learning, has only to pick ny and fling at her in 
each case the title by which she is called. The political prisoners 
executed in the bloody days of the French Revolution were not 
ut to death more summarily. The roll is called ; the public beats its 
Seam ; and the idealist or sceptic or eclectic is at once marched off, 
without the form of judicial inquiry, and without the least notion, 
on the of his executioners, what crimes he has committed, 
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as more masculine philosophical systems, but its weakness meets 
with neither sympathy nor mercy. All the harm it has done is 
remembered vaguely, and the memory of its misdeeds is bound up 
for ever in idea with its name ; but people forget that casuistry was 
once neither a contemptible nor a useless study. The modern 
form and the modern appellation date back only to an early 

iod in the Christian wera; but the thing is as old as all serious 
wee by and may be called, without any exaggeration, the early 
nurse, not indeed of metaphysics, but certainly of moral 
philosophy itself. It may defined roughly as a quasi- 
science which attempts to reconcile the rival claims of con- 
flicting duties; and in times when political philosophy was 
in its infancy, and conflicting duties were far commoner than now, 
casuistry rose by a sort of necessity into existence, its mission 
being to help men to steer safely and warily through dan- 
gerous and rocky seas. The history of the growth of law and of 
morality shows how easily cmeliek problems must every moment 
haye sprung ¥ which were by no means easy of solution. 
Ancient codes of laws are hard, primitive, and unyielding. They 
make little allowance for exceptional cases; they take little 
cognizance of the change and growth either of public sentiment or 
of public manners; legislation at such epochs in the history of 
mankind endeavours to anticipate and direct the progress of 
each new generation, instead of moving side by side with and 
accommodating itself to it. The legislator was in theory a wise man 
who impressed an iron code of his own framing upon the future. 


His objects were limited, intolerant, and not always clear. They | 
often resolved themselves into a supreme anxiety to preserve intact | 
the political framework of the commonwealth, and to crush unhesi- | 


tatingly every sort of independent action that might threaten in 


the end to interfere with the established theory of the position of | 


a citizen. If any other code—such, for example, as the code of 
domestic obligation, or of individual morality—formed itself inde- 
wdently outside or inside the political code, the State did not 
eel inclined to relax its authority, or to admit of the possibility 
of exceptional cases in which the general rule would work injus- 
tice. t such times as these, morality, domesticity, private 
sentiment, and free thought exist on sufferance, under a sort 
of martial law. If lawgivers had been recognised to be infal- 
lible, as ~ were often said to be divinely inspired, people 
might have bowed patiently to the yoke. But the inequalities 
of law, and the contradictions laid bare by a comparative study of 
the ditferent laws of neighbouring States, limited in area, but all 
equally positive in their enactments, soon taught the citizen that 
there might be more things in heaven and on earth than were 
dreamt of in the legislation of his own country. The growth of 
liberal notions of government and of freedom of political discussion 
fostered this opinion. He saw men engaged in maintaining with 
vigour, or even fury, opposite political principles; and when 
the process of cooking laws came to be exhibited in public, respect 
for the wisdom of the cooks necessarily began to dwindle. When 
powerful individual feelings of right and wrong came into collision 
with laws so debated and so cooked, it no longer seemed so clear 
pice the private sentiment or the public commandment ought to 


P The earliest form in which casuistical thought showed itself 
in ancient civilization consisted probably in the train of pain- 
ful dilemmas in which men found themselves involved who 
endeavoured to reconcile the vicissitudes of life and destiny with 
their own ideas of justice and of injustice. To take a familiar 
instance, it is evident that the Book of Job contains in it the seeds 
of casuistical thought. The hero of the narrative at first cannot 
be convinced that the Maker of the world can only do right. In 
the event, it is true that the action of Providence is justified even 
by the standard of the sufferer’s individual moral sense; but 
the discussion and the doubt show that the justification was, 
prima facie, considered to be n . When we turn to the 
next best known literature of the early world, we find nearly 
® similar problem working itself out into a different and 
a less satisfactory solution. Greek tragedy begins with the 
thought that the gods are hard, that fate is inexorable, and 
that the righteous as well as the unrighteous are the victims 
of its rigid and blind decrees. How is it to be with the man or 
hero who obeys natural justice and natural philanthropy in the 
teeth of the will of Destiny and Heaven? ‘That he must be a 
victim of his lot is the teaching of the story of Prometheus; but 
the artist who paints the martyrdom of Prometheus is distracted 
himself, and distracts his audience, with all the perplexing ideas 
suggested by the spectacle. How, again, is it to & with the man 
who obeys one divine law, and in so doing necessarily breaks 
another? That he, too, must suffer is the moral of the drama of 
the Eumenides. What of the man who has offended the gods 
unwittingly or innocently ? or of the man who is too prosperous, 
or too happy, or too proud? All of them must pay the penalty 
their innocent offences. Such is the ultimate conclusion of the 
early Greek drama, but, though this is the final sentence, the spirit 
of casuistry lives and breathes in every line of the argument that 
cedes it and of the plot which is destined to be so closed, 
assing from this primitive conflict, consisting of the revolt of the 
moral sense against the harshness of destiny, we come to another 
casuistical tempest of even more modern interest. The two great 
centres. of moral ne in early times—if we may so style 
them—would naturally be the State and the family. e citizen 
owed implicit allegiance to his country, but he also owed un- 
bounded filial respect to his ancestors, his parents, and his kins- 


n by the teaching of the State, the latter had in its fevom a, 
| aeons tae abe of humanity. It could not, in the nature of thin = 
be very long before the two rival codes clashed, and the clang 
, and echo of the collision has been. tuated in the finest 
ments of classical literary genius. The most characteristic and, 
_ speak, representative forms of the domestic idea would be gy. 
_ dently respect for the living romney Py may be summed up in 
the term filial piety—and respect for the departed, which may not 
inappropriately be denominated piety towards the dead. “Bo, 
furnish materials for subtle casuistical thought, § 
_ towards one parent is incompatible with piety to another. 
_ that is the problem presented to =e the tragic story of Orestes 
_ Suppose, on the other hand, that filial piety towards a 
interferes with obedience to the a of the State; tha 
| is the difficulty elaborated with such beauty in the tale of (qj 
_ Lastly, let us suppose that veneration for the ashes of the 
_ becomes inconsistent with a similar political duty. This, and to 
_ other, is the moral conflict delineated from the first page of Anti. 
| gone’s history Ge last. It is in all these 
| specimen of full-blown casuistry, in a as it necessarily 
‘cine in a society so organized. ‘ 
passes is one 


The next — through which the casuistical spirit 
| still more intelligible to modern times. It is, however, a 
_ that follows closely upon and is almost cotemporaneous with 
the former. It owes its origin to the bewilderi issensi 
_ between various, though respectable, schools of philosophy in the 
first place, and in the second, to the growth of personal Toatings of 
religion and sentimental morality. Questions now arise as to 
which of several teachers are to be believed. Questions also make 
_ their appearance as to whether natural instincts of right and 
are not Detter than all teachers, and bt er than mere polities 
authority. The apostolic difficulty whether it is better to obey 
God or man occurred under a slightly varied form, and was 
| solved by Socrates and some of the Sophists of his time in a similar 
way. How to discover an infallible guide in moral perplexities, 
how conscience is to reform and perfect itself so as to act in such 
cases as an efficient guide, and on what sure basis, amidst the 
shifting sands of logic and philosophy, moral consciousness is to 
' rest, were the great difficulties out of which the Socratic school 
rose to its elevation, containing within it the germs of all subse- 
quent philosophy. It was not, however, till Christianity heme 
rule Europe that religious casuistry culminated. The Church and 
its teachings then came into contact and conflict with the natural 
laws of the family, the composite laws of society, and the jarring 
interests of States, just as in ancient times the interests of the 
family had fallen into antagonism with the interests of the common- 
wealth. Religious law, like moral law, is moreover indefinite in its 
_nature. One religious or one moral precept, when pushed to an ex- 
_ treme, crosses perhaps another extreme form of an equally unim- 
_ peachable tenet. When logic began to be arated im its severity to 
_ Christian ethics, and logical conclusions to be deduced from vy 
theological premisses, the truth of which lay rather in the spirit 
_ than in the letter, casuistry had enough to do to reconcile all the 
opposite deductions among themselves, and to reconcile all of them 
to the necessities of external social life. The reconciliation in each 
separate case was often too ingenious to appear strictly honest, and 
casuistry soon found itself reproached for an ingenuity which was 
not its own fault, but the fault of the circumstances with which it 
was called upon to deal. It fell, moreover, as all learning fell, 
into the hands of a body of men isolated trom social ties for the 
express purpose that they might maintain the discipline and influ- 
ence of their own spiritual body, and in their hands it degenerated 
doubtless into an instrument for swaying and tampering with men’s 
consciences. A stigma attached itself to the name of an art which 
is itself much older than its modern name, and muich older than 
the men who misused it. 

The deeay of easuistry is nevertheless the result less of this 
stigma and reproach than of the altered circumstances under which 
modern English society flourishes. Arbitration between. rival 
duties is less needed, for rivalry between different codes and 
different duties has almost ceased. The tendency of legislation 
has been to put an end to it. The State no longer interferes with 
domestic, or with religious, or with private interests. Codes 
of political law learn to bend to the spirit of the times, They 
cannot, except in rare and ephemeral circumstances, contra- 
dict the positive teaching of morality, for the great object of 
legislation is to accommodate political enactments to that 
teaching. The virtual establishment of religious liberty pre- 
vents any but morbidly susceptible minds from even imagining 
occasions where the rights of Casar are inconsistent with the 
rights of Heaven. ‘Theology and morality have removed all 
opportunities of mutual hostility by softening down the ms 
edge of codified enactments which at different historical e 
incrusted first one and then the other. They have, so to speak, 
decodified their law, and found, after the decodification, that the 
spirit of both is, or ought to be, identical. The law of honour—s 
modern and a somewhat fragmentary and arbitrary constitution— 
has undergone a like toning down. A man of honour need. not, 
through the course of a long and sensitive career, fall foul of any 
positive religious or moral or political obligation, It is: no longer 
imperative on us to fight duels or to torture Jews, If Roman 
Catholicism were again to obtain a permanent hold upon the popu- 
lation of the country, old perplexities might perhaps again revive, 
and consciences again be vexed with a tumultuous warfare between 


men. If the former cycle of duties was the most eagerly insisted 


spiritual and civil codes. But the modern spirit which the Vatican 
nounces in its successive Encyclicals renders such a contingency 
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‘ and destroys one of tke last chances of the resur- | Fox and plenty of others, be a hindrance to him at every point. 


rection of casuistry to new life. Knowledge of, and intercourse 


Hence the infatuated folly of parents, or of the young men them- 


with, many nations of various types of character in the long run | selves, who mistake all sorts of sheer bad habits for spirit and 


affects of looking at our own institutions and our own 
The is, not to weaken our allegiance 

to them, but to make us regard them less an ; 
universal obligation, — of a sort of mathematical proof. 
Weary of its laborious endeavours through many hundred years 
ile the contradictions of opposite and incompatible laws, 


originality; the truth being that neither bad habits nor good 
habits are the cause or the measure of that native vigour of mind 
less as things of | which lies at the root of the most conspicuous and glittering 
successes of life. 


This vigour can only be tested, if at all, in the most hopeless) 


imperfect way during the time of youth ; and so people form their 


nc 
tw iisation does away with the necessity for such reconciliation by | judgments of a man’s future from one or two moral qualities, 


vnifying the law, and thus abolishing the contradiction. 


YOUTHFUL PROMISE. 


is as great a puzzle to know what becomes of all the pro- 
mis co men, as it was to the little girl of the story where 
on earth the bad people were buried. Most parents have at one 


find in the biographies of distinguish 
college they omy no remarkable sign of their future power; and 
even where thi 

commonly be traced to a time after the greatness had been 
achieved. The child may, in a sense, be father to the man; and 


‘which in truth have much less to do with the kind of future they 
are thinking about than the intellectual qualities which they have 
scarcely any trustworthy means of measuring. We nearly always 


ished men, that at school or 


is is not the case, the predictions of greatness may 


time or another congratulated themselves on possessing a child of | nobody of any judgment will deny that we are born with peculiar 


remarkable promise, and then been awakened to see a most ordi- 


and commonplace fulfilment. Fortunately they have, as a | racter is the compound 

You cannot predict an 

the disappointment with proper resignation. For the ambition of | thing of the second of these factors, and even then it is unsound 

nts fe to argue that the combination of what seem like the same tem- 

peraments with what appears to be the same sort of experience 
will always be identical 


4 acquired sense enough in the interval to enable them to bear 


parents for their children, like the ambition on their own behalf, 
undergoes wonderful changes as their experience of the world 

ws wider. The father who gives a tip to his boy for getting 
to the top of his class is apt to entertain a vague and complacent 


great author, just as his own tastes may happen to lie. But ten 
later he is eneney pleased to learn that his lad evinces a 
ius for book-keeping by double-entry, and for mounting his 
igh stool with punctuality. Just in the same way, the lad’s 
ambition gets gradually modified. What at first would have 
seemed a pitiful aim indeed slowly assumes the ay cose of a 
crowning success. In life, as in other journeys, distances are 
wonderfully deceptive; and the peaks and pinnacles which to the 
ardour pos | inexperience of youth seem quite close at hand, and 
easily accessible, generally turn out to be ever so remote, and only 
surmountable, if at all, by vigorous and —— efforts, for 
which only a few constitutions, specially trained and circum- 
stanced, are hardy enough. 


One great secret of the exaggerated notions entertained about | is so needful for 


temperaments and our own individual predi 


say the 
conviction that he is rearing an archbishop or a chancellor or a | conduct which astounds us and mystifies 
It is impossible to be quite sure how a boy or a young man will 
turn out after he has looked out upon the world beyond the class- 
room. This uncertainty is notorio 
half of character. 
wings up to one-and-twenty not seldom develop—by a —y a | 
we suppose, of natural selection—into imps with horrid horns an 
hoofs before they have left home a twelvemonth. 
influence of the demands of life upon the intellectual part of men 
is often still more extraordinary 
Some whom, on account of their school-room virtues, their friends 
insisted on raising aloft on pedestals no sooner get fairly out into 
the big world than they seem to be scared by the size of things, 
and to be utterly lacking in that intrepidity of the intellect which 


itions. But cha- 
roduct of predispositions and experience. 
ing of the product until you know some- 


Experience, or perhaps we should rather 


emand for independent action, every day gives rise to 
all our calculations. 


even in respect of the moral 


s who have been angels with pure white 


But the 


and still more unforeseeable, 


successes. Others, again, whose intellectual 


mising youths is the confusion of conduct with capacity, of | energies have hitherto passed for second-rate, and of whom 


goodness with power. By promise, le must commonly mean 
promise of those things in gaining which intellectual ability tells 
more than any quantity of well-regulated affections and decorous 
counting-house virtues. They mean those great professional 


prizes, and lofty political positions, and d literary reputations 
which are won by vigour, acuteness, breadth, or profundity of 
understanding. The grounds on which a lad earns a reputation 


for promise are, in an ordinary way, exclusively moral grounds. 
He B industrious, persevering, docile, well-mannered. He always 


knows his 1] and is never insolent or quarrelsome. And this 
sort of “good ” may very well be called a of promise, 
and it is probable that his life will be one of more even 


happiness that of the boy of fulfilment. But then the 
ts which he is likely to achieve, satisfactory as they 
may be in themselves, are not at all those which his too 
partial friends delight to anticipate for him. Punctuality and 
conformity to discipline, and an aversion to blots and dog-eared 
books and the ruder tastes of his compeers, are very excellent 
things, and they certainly promise a tombstone on which the cha- 
racteristics of a tender husband, a good father, and a just citizen 
will have more than their conventional significance. Still, friends, 
ambitious by proxy, aspire to something more than an unusually 
truthful tombstone. An immortal poem, or a series of unrivalled 
orations, or a history which shall live as long as our language, or 
a political wisdom and beneficence which shall win the undying 
gratitude of the poor—this is the kind of object which they expect 
their promisi vourite to propose to himself and to attain. The 
most saintly abhorrence of blots, unfortunately, is not the only re- 
quisite for a great poet, perhaps is no requisite at all. The youth 
who has never in his life disobeyed a master, or neglected the 
smallest monition of his college-tutor, or once missed attendance 
at chapel, may still not be eloquent or profound. Charles James 
Fox, as he at the gambling-table with his coat turned 
inside out for luck, or lying in the hot weather pretty nearly 
stark naked on the sofa, would scarcely have been thought a 
young man of promise. Yet he was a man of fulfilment for all 
He would have done a great deal more if he had not 
frequented the tables, no doubt ; but he is one out of ten thousand 
illustrations of the commonplace that a man may make a great 
mark in spite of almost every vice that human nature can fall 
into. And it is this making a great mark which is predicted 
when a young man is said to be of wonderful promise. course 
the converse error is much more pernicious and stupid, though it 
is not at all rare, of arguing that he must be a genius who dis- 
plays an habitual disregard of the proprieties of conduct. Lying 
about without clothes in hot weather, or hastening to ruin on the 
urf, is no sure tee for the possession of eloquence or 
political ability or anything else. A total mgt for the good 
Opinion of persons around one may, on certain subjects, be a ve 
wholesome and promising characteristic, and the person whom it 
marks may do excellent service both to himself and others in 
virtue of it; but where an ignoble kind of self-indulgence 


nobody entertained v: 


ery sanguine hopes, have their imagination 


excited, their faculties braced, all their powers stimulated, by the 


ian dimensions of the new 
. The nature of this impres- 
of different original 
ed in talk about early 


novelty and bustle and Brobdi 
scene to which they are introdw 
sion, and the way in which it strikes 
quality, are points nearly always overloo 
omise. 

Intellectual intrepidity, as it is one of the most vital conditions 
of that eminent success which people urgently desire for their sons 
or their friends, is just that at which men of promise ordinarily 
stop short of fulfilment. With manful assurance they march up 
to the fight, but discretion suddenly steps in and freezes their 
intent. Everybody understands what this means in a physical 
conflict, but not everybody discerns how the same thing may occur 
to men who think of entering the arena where the contest is not 
=e with the arm of flesh. We all admire the courage which 
enables a man to lead his men against a battery or to join a 
forlorn hope, and we admit that a virtue is the first essential 
of a successful warrior. But we do not usually understand how 
much the same quality, only intellectual instead of physical, is 
needed for a man who sits down to write the history of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, or of Modern Civilization, 
or who aspires to be a conspicuous power in the political world, 
or to attain distinguished success in science or philosophy. Yet 
these are the results too commonly anticipated in the expression 
that so and so, under five-and-twenty, is a person of great promise ; 
which, being interpreted, means that he is industrious and of 
morality, and decently intelligent. That he should be all this is, 
as we have already said, promising, but only as far as it goes. It 
promises comfort and good repute, and nothing else; and even 
then the promise is not worth much, as a thing to rely on, when we 
reflect how often the first whiff of the world blows away the 
surface habits of youth into space, making all clean and garnished 
for the reception of seven or some other number of devils and 
unclean spirits, 

But exemplary conduct is not the only thing from which pro- 
mise is wrongly inferred. It is equally common to find le 
mistaking ambition for capacity. e strength of the passion for 
fame is supposed to be some measure of the intellectual strength 
required for gratifying it, and foolish persons fancy that, if a young 
man only starts in life with a sufficiently vehement desire to get 
to the top of the tree, he cannot fail. t in a point-blank way, 
nobody could be taken in by the fallacy; only people do not 
put things to themselves in this way. We are always more or less 
ready to take appearance for reality in matters which do not con- 
cern ourselves personally in any very urgent degree, and to allow 

ople to pass themselves off at their own estimate. So if a young 

llow gives one. to understand, quietly of course, and without 
b ocio or bluster, that he has a vehement desire—and in the 
days of youth desire is synonymous with intention—to rise to 
eminence in some — line, one is disposed to give him credit for 
possessing the ability which the attainment of his desire would 


prompts this disrespect, it can only, in spite of the example of 


imply. Hence he is given out to be 4 man of extraordinary promise 
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—promise in this case only meaning what his conceit and rash 
—_ promise to themselves, and not what his abilities 
justify. 
: After all, the misunderstanding of what constitutes promise is 
only a branch of the wider ignorance of the conditions of success 
generally. Dr. Johnson we think it was who said that youth always 
miscalculates two things—the value of money, and the difficulty 
of reaching eminence. Young men disregard and waste the one, 
and they think they can have the other by merely wishing and 
asking. But is youth the only age at which one calculates the 
pains of winning distinction far below their true magnitude? Does 


not everybody, except those who have already tried to advance. 


some way up the steep path, think the ascent a great deal easier 
than itisP True, there are crowds of impostors in the Temple of 
Fame, who have got up where they are by bubbles or balloons. 
But they are only there for a time. Perhaps it may comfort men 
whe discover that what they or their friends mistook for promise 
is nothing of the sort, to reflect that even those who most deserve 
eminence only enjoy it for a while; and, besides, that the atmosphere 
of these lofty peaks would most likely prove not at all congenial to 
those others whom nature and circumstances have united to fit 
for the plain. 


RESERVE. 


“ (\yUOD tacitum velis nemini dixeris” was the motto of one 

of the discreetest men in the disereet sixteenth century. 
Sir Thomas Pope was one of those men who contrived to flourish 
undisturbed through the reigns of Henry, Edward, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. And not only contrived to flourish through so 
many changes, but he also contrived, while taking a certain share 
in public affairs, to flourish without doing anything specially dis- 


creditable, and while contriving to do a ‘good: deal that was’ 


specially creditable. He was not a hero or a martyr, but he was 
not a rogue or a hypocrite. He never opposed any Government, 


but he is not charged with sharing the erimeés of any Government. | 


He seems to have gone as near the wind ‘as an honest man could, 
but never to have clearly passed the line which separates vice 
from virtue. He! was chosen to to Sir Thomas More the 
news of his intended rdom. He was therefore in favour 
with More’s murderers, but he was also in favour with More him- 
self, and he did not at all lose that favour by his way of dis- 
charging his errand. He had a’good deal to do with the 
—— of Abbeys, but he had nothing to do with the hanging 
of Abbots. He received the surrender of St. Alban’s, but he 
saved the Abbey Church from being pulled down. He made a 
large fortune out of grants of monastic lands, but he made him- 
self friends of the mammon of unrighteousness by employing a 
—_ portion of the wealth so gained in the foundation of a 
College. He stuck fast to the old religion, and doubtless’ believed 
in the efficacy of good works; but he did his good works in his 
lifetime, he did not call his College by his own name, and in his 
statutes he favoured the studies which then wére new and 
struggling. Lastly, he was «4 in the favour of Queen Mary 
to be at one time the keeper of Lady Elizabeth, but’ he con- 
trived so to discharge that trust as to win the favour of the Lady 
Elizabeth ‘as well. Altogether Sir Thomas Pope seems to have 
come as near as any man towards making the most of both worlds. 
And if it was his motto which in any way helped him to do so, 
the doctrine taught in that motto is certainly not to be despised by 
any practical man. 

We think, however, that it would be a mistake to suppose from 
his motto that Sit Thomas Pope was at all a silent man. We 
should rather suspect that he was somewhat talkative, both by 
nature and on principle. We could fancy that the very choice of 
his motto might be the result of some youthful slip, which led 
him to take special care to bridle the unruly member for the rest 
of his days. And we may be almost certain that a man whose 
fixed principle was never to say anything which could possibly be 
dangerous would, of set purpose, talk a good deal about such 
things as he knew were not dangerous. A man who is inten- 
tionally reserved on certain subjects will commonly wish to avoid 
the appearance of reserve. He will therefore talk freely on all 
other subjects, and will have the tact to avoid or to evade those 
subjects on which he cannot talk freely. He who is determined 
to make no confidences will perhaps even go so far as intentionally 
to seem to be making confidences while really he is making none. 
A man whose principle is “ Quod tacitum velis nemini dixeris” 
will look on that principle as a jewel far too precious to be indis- 
criminately shown to every one in the thick of the struggle of life. 
He will rather keep it about him safely and unostentatiously, and 
only in the evening of his days bequeath it to the descendants or 
disciples whom he wishes to tread in his steps. 

A prudential reserve of this sort, carried out on principle, is the 
exact opposite to the practice of making mysteries. A disciple of 
Sir Thomas Pope has a secret, and means to keep it a secret; he 
therefore not only does not tell you his secret, but he takes care 
not to let you know that he has any secret at all. A man who 
makes mysteries, who lets you know in an ostentatious way that 
he has secrets, is probably really eager to let his secrets be secrets 
no longer. He likes the importance of seeming to possess secrets, 
especially if they are secrets which imply the confidence of those in 
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mystery being to raise the value of the confidence when it come 


0 it comes 
fis virtue is easily to be won over; it only insists on the decent 
ceremony of a little previous wooing. Some people of this 
disposition get so thoroughly into the habit of melting mysteries 
of everything that they do so absolutely without provocation ; 
do it when the confidence, when it comes, proves to be someth? 
which might, without danger or scandal, be proclaimed at the 
market-cross, Such a temper as this is the very opposite to reserva 
cloaking itself under the guise of reserve, while Sir Thomas Pope's 
principle is the reality of reserve cloaking itself under the guise of 
its opposite. 

But this conscious and deliberate reserve, simply because it jg 
conscious and deliberate, is something quite different from that 
reserve which is a matter of natural disposition. A man who acts on 
Sit Thomas Pope’s principle would, as we have hinted, by no 
means necessari ’. strike us in ordinary intercourse as being g 
reserved man. It is quite possible that he would strike us ag 
being quite the reverse. If so, he would only the more completely 
have gained his point; he would have concealed, not only his 
secret, but the fact that he had a secret. But when a map 
is reserved by natural disposition, he cannot help showing it on 
all occasions. The prudentially silent man will be silent oy 
dangerous points, but very likely specially open on safe ones, 


el 
| But the naturally reserved tian Wat not be open on any point, 


He will neither freely tell you of his own affairs, nor freely 
ask you about yours. He may have-no secrets at all in the 
proper sense of the word, but his temperament leads him to treat 
everything as if it were a kind of secret. He may have no 
real repugnance to your knowing his affairs, no real unwilling. 
ness to know yours. But he shrinks from the mete process of 
asking and telling. ‘Either of these 4 vg cms is an effort, which 
he cannot get through without difficulty, even when he is himself 
convinced that he ought to make it. He will Mar Mew lose 
occasions of benefiting either himself or others, a’ sheer 
repugnance, which is almost physical, to making the n 
revelations or asking the necessary tattitos: He too is, in 
another way, the opeoaee to the man who makes mysteries. The 
latter may, if he takes the trouble to think, be convinced that he 
had better not tell his secret, better not let le know that he has 
any secret ; but the pleasure, first of mystery and then of confidence, 
is a temptation too great to be resisted. The reserved man may 
be fully convinced that, in some particular case, it may be better 
either to give or to ask confidence, but he feels a repugnance to 
giving or asking which perhaps he cannot overcome at all, or at 
any rate not without a considerable effort. puss 
atural reserve then, and silence on oy on are two quite 
distinct things, which may exist separately. But they may be 
united in the same persou. That is, ® man who is naturally dis- 
poe to keep things to himself may also be consciously convinced, 
y argument or experience, of the advantage of keeping them to 
himself. Such a man has, in a certain sense, two strings to his 


; bow. When reason and inclination e, no man is likely to dis- 


obey the common dictates of both. But such a man could hardly 
reap the full benefit of Sir Thomas Pope’s principle. He would 
act upon it even more thoroughly than Sir Thomas himself, be- 
cause he feel any to act But he 
would destroy half the virtue of ac upon it by lettin e 
see that he did act upon it. He not bring himself 
fitting openness on safe subjects, and though his secrecy would be 
doubly sure on dangerous subjects, yet he could hardly help letti 
out the secret that there was a secret. In og his inner ci 
would be doubly guarded, but only at the cost of leaving the out- 
wotks exposed to the enemy. "We can see no safety for such a 
man save in total and impenetrable silence on all subjects, great 
and small, safe and dangerous. Then indeed no one could tell on 
which subjects he was silent from natural habit and ou which 
subjects he was silent on principle. And such men have often 
won, and perhaps have sometimes deserved, a great reputation for 
wisdom. But such a wisdom as this can neither be active nor 
amiable. The disciple of Sir Thomas Pope gains the same end as 
fully, and gains two or three others besides. - . 
Natural reserve, as being natural, and ,therefore unavoidable, is 
in itself, like any other natural quality, neither a virtue nor a vice, 
an object neither of praise nor of blame. It may become either, 
pede. 08 as it is dealt with. Like every other natural quality, 
it has its good side and its bad, its peculiar advantages and its 
peculiar temptations. If duly trained, it may be made highly 
useful ; if not taken proper care of, it may become distinctly un- 
amiable. It is a negative quality, which of itself can hardly lead 
to positive results. It is an excellent preservative against man, 
forms of vice and folly, but it can hardly of itself lead to muc 
active wisdom and virtue. It is consistent with the existence 
of any amount of amiable qualities, but it can hardly become 
amiable in itself. You may love a person in spite of it, but you 
can hardly love him because of it. oe 
This natural reserve, like other natural qualities, may take 
several forms. One of the most curious is when reserve ams | 
takes the form of a repugnance to begin anything, thoug 
there is no repugnance to go on when the thing is once 
started. Some people will never start any subject; they will 
never tell you about their own affairs; they will never 
you about your affairs; they will never comment on other 
people’s affairs, public or private; they hardly volunteer any 


power. But he also likes the still greater importance of actually 
revealing his secrets. He will make, first mysteries, and then 
confidences, to a dozen people all round; the only object of the | 


uestion or remar. any ut a 
they will go on; if you ask questions, they answer n; 
if vou state facts, they will comment on them; and they will 
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do all this with no \. ep 

ith actual ness of speech. 
ee cumeed 0 book or a paper to such a person; the book 


18 


ce, but sometimes even | less a surprise 
‘or instance, you may lend | which were literall 
Santorino. 


read or returned, but no remark is made on its con- | an ap 


i than the navigation of a sea the waters of 

“boiling” would have awaited them in 
The island, or islands, which bear this name form 
dage to the most southerly, or nearly so, of the 


po But if you start the subject, and ask for an opinion, you | Cyclades, now commonly known to Levantine seamen as San- 


find no further difficul 


in discussing the matter; your hitherto | torino, but retaining also, as nearly all these islands do, its ancient 


silent friend is both able and willing to agree with or to differ | name of Thera (@joa), or Thira. The volcanic disturbance con- 


from you as may happen. 


rance as mere shyness or awkwardness in intro- | going on during 


a 
rang a subject ; but it is really a different thing. What we have 


This sort of disposition has somewhat | nected with the phenomenon in question appears to have been 


e larger ~ of the month of February, and the 


mdents of some of our morning contemporaries have. 


been speaking of is really a form of reserve, while shyness and | furnished, during the first week of its course, a journal of the suc- 


awkwardness have nothing todo with reserve. The persons of whom 
we have a real repugnance to beginning a subject 3} ® man 
who is merely shy feels no repugnance, but merely a difficulty. 
The persons of whom we will freely when they are 
once fel over the stile, but though they speak freely, they will 
not speak unreservedly. Though you can yourself lift the mere 
outward barrier at pleasure, still you are not likel 
" jn for needless confidences or — ent disclosures. 
who are merely shy are just the people with whom you are 
likely to come in for them. A shy man feels | not a re- 
ance to talk, but a mere difficulty in beginning to talk. 
When he has once leaped over that barrier, he has pro- 
bably no real reserve to restrain him; when he once begins 
to talk, he will talk sreehy, perhaps even. imprudently or im-+ 
pertinently. Such a man will hold his tongue during half an 
evening, and take the whole company into his confidence during 
the other half. Shyness, again, has different forms. Some people 
are shy with everybody; some people only with those of 
whom they are yet uncertain whether they have any ground 
in common. As soon as the common. ground is found, the 
shyness vanishes, and the shy man talks not only freely, but 
without any reserve at all. Such a man may sit for a while 
in, mixed company .and not. say a word; but if something 
ns to draw him out, he runs into the opposite fault, 
by talking to the mixed company as he would talk to 
Men who positively shrink from speaking. to 
a r, who will, if they can, set another person to ask the 
most trifling question for them, will dispute in. private.or, in 
public, will make lectures and ppeeanee in all kinds of assembli 
without the least difficulty, the moment the one difficulty 0 
opening their lips is got over, The reserved person. will not at all | 
necessarily have any physical shrinking of this sort. He will do 
all the little common affairs of life, the orders and questions and 
purchases of every day, without the least difficulty; it is only 
when you get to matters one degree greater in size that reserve 
and its repugnance begins, But a man who shrinks from entering 
a strange shop, or from asking his. way of a stranger, may be 
ready to stand up and address a mob with only a momentary dif- 
ficulty, and, with those with whom the stage of shyness is passed, 
he may be ready to make unlimited confidences without any diffi- 
culty at all. In short, the action of reserve begins just, at the 
point where the action of shyness leaves off, The reserved man 
may upset the shy man by telling him that it is a fine day; but 
the moment the shy man recoyers his balance, he has the ail- 
vantage over the reserved man, who has to retire behind his 
entrenchments and resist how he can the batterings of his shy 
assailant. 
Shyness generally covers a certain impetuousness, which is 
inconsistent with either natural or artificial reserve, and which 
makes the shy man speak with special freedom when he speaks 
at all. Otherwise a shy man would have less difficulty in 
becoming a disciple of Sir Thomas Pope than a reserved man. 
ne such impetuousness not to exist—and it is cer- 
inly not implied in the quality of shyness—a shy man, 
when his first difficulties were got over, that is, when he began 
to talk at all, could better observe the rule of speaking freely 
on some subjects and not at all on others, than the reserved man 
who has a difficulty in speaking freely on any subject. But 
practically, just because such impetuousness generally does exist, 
the chy man is a less promising subject for Sir Thomas’s discipline 
than the reserved man. But neither of them is exactly the man 
for the purpose. To practise in its fullest “Quod tacitum velis, 
nemini dixeris,” a man should be above repugnances and difficulties 
of any kind. Both reserve and shyness, with their repug- 
nances and difficulties, are human weaknesses, which must stand 
in the way of the perfectly discreet man. The man who speaks or 
silence as pure reason dictates to him will find no difficulty 
or repugnance in speaking on account of time, place, person, or any 
circumstance of that sort. | In order to hold his tongue at the proper 
time, he must be ready to speak at any time, but he must feel 
violently impelled to speak at no time. The avowedly talkative 
man, the man with mysteries, the reserved man, and the shy man 
do all more or less cut their own throats. It is the man who can 
speak at any moment, but who does speak only at the right mo- 
ment, who is likely, in the words of a famous academical dignitary, 
to rise to “places of very considerable emolument, even in this 
life, and, at least in the case of an almost canonized Founder, we 
trust in the next life also, 


SANTORINO. 
i February had only been in the yachting season, there would 


won from, the sea; whilst a vessel bearing the 


of the movement. A British frigate, as soon as the 
news ed Malta, was detached to “ watch the proceedings,” 
on the part of this country. A Greek ship of war also attended’ 
with an obvious interest in whatever territory might be lost to, or 

fing of “ All the 
Russias ” hovered also near the scene, awaiting the development. 


cessive sta 


to come | of a possibly new complication of “the Eastern question.” The 
ut people | island of Santorino is inhabited, and its population on the sea-edge 


towards the south-western side were in actual danger ; which may 
be presumed to have been a stimulus to the presence of these 
vessels, with a view to rendering assistance to those whose homes 
were cracking and splitting with the convulsions of the surface, and 
were in some cases actually being sapped and swamped by the sea. 
The action of the submarine volcano seems to have had its centre 
somewhere in the bay which sweeps in a broad convexity into the 
western of the larger island which we have described, and 
the shore of which, from its curve and configuration, is said to 
present incontestable evidence of being the edge or lip of the sub- 
merged crater. Within the sweep of this curve lay islan 
all of voleanic origin, and the dates of the appearance of which 
are, we believe, historically recorded. All bear in their names the 
trace of their igneous eee, their common designation being 
Kaiméné,,or “the burnt”; whilst they are individually distin- - 
guished as the Palaia, Nea, and Mikré, or the “ old,” the “new,” 


his | and the ‘‘little.”. In the two last-named, the hills and ground on 


the last. days of January showed uneasy fissures, while the waters 
of the sea which them, said commonly to show a yellow 
discoloration from the sulphur springs which it covers, were 
observed :to boil, On the morning of the 1st of February, flames 
shot up through the very waters, whilst the disturbances of the 
surface of the islands formed several fresh-water lakes, which on . 
the 2nd were found to haye turned to salt water; the same un- 
comfortable and ominous symptoms continuing, accompanied with 
copious discharges of smoke and vast clouds of steam, and with 
the gradual submergence of a portion of the area of the islands, 
including the houses them. The southern portion of the 
“new” island appears to have been lost beneath the waves in the 
course of the eruption, while the depth of water adjacent, y Pre 
viously marked in the Admiralty charts as 100 fathoms, yielded 
only, 30, fathoms to the lead, A roof and chimney, forlorn] 
sticking up out of the water, marked the site of a house whi 
had contained a family, whilst several more in the vicinity were 
wholly gone. On the morning of the 4th of February, a new island 
was discovered pushing above the surface, and in five days it had at- 
tained an area computed at about 35,000 square feet, and a height in 
some places of 150 feet above the sea level. We can hardly trust the 
statements of a ship's officers and crew as literally accurate in such 
unusual circumstances; but the statements go to show that rocks 
were marked as rising up in various directions above the water, 
and again disappearing below them. A considerable hillock, 
which is said to have arisen and gradually connected itself with 
the shores of the island on its northern and western edges, may be 
taken as a cone of the volcano forced up from below, and formi 
the principal elevation of the newly-born island. Volleys of rocky 
riti igate’s arrival, making her position exceedingly uncom- 
fortable ; being, in fact, hardl different from one ml battery 
i ing heated shot. The situation would have been a fine 
one to try the qualities of one of those Yankee Monitors rejoicing 
in a metallic superficies and a name which sets one’s teeth on 
in trying to pronounce it. Not enjoying the advantages of this 
salamander structure, the ise, which was the frigate in 
question, finding her name disagreeably realized, and her anchor- 
age by the second night Le py hot to hold her, whilst 
e possibility presented itself of a hot rock popping up under the 
line of her keel, ap to have retired from the natural cooki 
apparatus into which she found herself drifting. A heavy sea 
came on, whilst the volcano continued its activity, sending up vast 
whirlwinds of steam as the battling elements encountered. The 
a accordingly got up steam on her own account, and made 
off from what had once been “ Mineral Creek,’’ on the shore of one of — 
the Kaiménai, but which was now occupied by the newly-born is- 
land, which, yy started from its bottom, and lay pucmey | 
and seething in the water, like a black and unsavoury mass of. 
junk in a ship’s copper, a few cables’ length from her bows. The 
smoke and vapour which rose upwards from its surface were 
tinged with the fiery hues of the combustion still actively going 
on immediately w, while cracks in the same surface gave 
glimpses still more formidable of the fount of lava surging up 
within. The lava, and the violent of surface incident to 
the formation of the new island, are said to have buried a number 
of houses on the old one, besides those which actually sank into 
the sea; but up to the time of the frigate’s departure no loss of 
life is said to have ha 


- have been a sight worth seeing, and a decidedly new sensation, 
Within easy reach of the members of the Royal Yacht Club. No 


ned. 
The Mediterranean basin farnishes one of the best known regions 
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af volcanic activity, and its phenomena were naturally the first 
observed. The legen? of the island of Delos, in the same group, 
having been at first afloat and unattached, but subsequently 
becoming terra firme, embodies mythologically an early 
noticed phenomenon of precisely the same class. Further north, 
in the same archipelago, we have the island of Lemnos, the seat 
of the Greek fire-god Hephzestus. Several legends in the Homeric 
poems probably convey poetical embellishments of similarly con- 
nected actual facts. Thus the contest between the river Xanthus 
and the same fire-god in the Iliad, in which the waters boil and 
dry up, the trees and rushes blaze, and the fish are fried, in honour 
of Achilles, the goddess-borwhero, may probably represent some such 
ee ty as is still occasionally observed, when a lava stream 

nding from a crater appropriates to itself the bed of a river, 
with such accompaniments as the has seized on to enhance his 
description. The conversion of the Pheacian galley in the 
Odyssey into a rock which “hovers over the city”—ascribed there 
to the agency of the “ earth-shaking Poseidon,” god of the sea, 
and whose “famous palace” is at Age, denominative of the 
same A2gean Sea which is the modern Archipelago—may perhaps 
contain the tradition of a physical fact of the same kind. Such a 
submarine convulsion in which a rock was pushed up may have 
caused a heroic row-boat—for the Homeric ships were little more— 
to perish by the fate which seems to have been deemed not impos- 
sible, for their own vessel, by the officers of Her Majesty's ship 


Surprise, Again, the Homeric description of Charybdis as it- 
stands in the poem, taken by itself, and apart from the aceompani- | 


ment of Scylla, contains some certainly of the characteristics which 
we have described as taking place at Santorino, although others 
are combined with them which clearly convey the notion of a 
vortex. The boiling aspect of the sea, the mist or smoke which 
envelopes the scene of danger, and the black bottom visible amid 
the waves—as though an isiand on its way upwards—all point 
in this direction. As regards ‘tna itself, the clinking of the 
fabulous Cyclopean hammers in its fiery bosom, apart from and 
besides the furnace-roar of its crater when in activity, has been 
probably referred by a recent commentator upon Aschylus to the 
sound attendant upon the splitting of masses of obsidian im the 
of the same crater when at rest. 

lt is interesting thus to trace, in the very cradle of history, the 
same physical occurrences which are amongst the most astonishing 
of all known upon the earth’s surface in this modern world of 
civilized man. Santorino, being probably within sight of Orete, 
lay in the highway of the earliest historic nations who 
lmew anything by experience of the sea. Its volcanic his- 
tory, however, we believe, is not traceable further back: than 
the struggle between Macedonia and the Roman power early in 
the second century 3.c., when an island then called Hiera, which 
we may probably identify with the “old” Kaiméné, found its 
way to light. Soon after the Christian era, in fact about the 

in which St. Paul was preaching in Lycaonia, appeared the 
island Thia — doubtless either the “new” or the “little” 
Kaiméné. These names themselves—Hiera (‘Iepd) the “ Sacred,” 
and Thia (cia) the “ Divine ”—bespeak some such extraordinary 
agency as would, at either period, be certainly ascribed to theurgic 
intervention. Ancient history bears record also to facts which 
have their connection with the same class of phenomena, as the 
destruction, probably by an earthquake, of the city of Helice in 
Achaia, two years before the battle of Leuctra; and the ravages 
of Vesuvius itself in the Vespasian period tend similarly to fix 
our eyes on volcanic disturbances in the Mediterranean basin. 
Theophrastus and Pliny mention pumice, which is nothing else 
than the hardened froth of a lava torrent, as found in various 
— of the Cyclades, to which group, as we have said, Santorino 

ongs. 

The struggle of fire-action with water, which characterizes the 
curious episode of Santorino in February last, represents the 
concurrence of the two opposite agencies for ever at work 
remoulding and newly shaping this crust of the earth, which 
we are fond of regarding as solid and permanent; whereas, 
if looked at from century to century, it is easy to see 


that nothing is less so, The agency of fire, which Von | 


Humboldt regarded as ing from a central igneous mass 
within the earth (although an opposite theory has recently 


found respectable support), is perpetually uplifting and de- | 


pressing, either by sudden and violent shocks, or by a gradual 


| 


| 


and scarcely perceptible heaving and sinking, the various portions | 


of the earth’s crust to which internal forces direct it. It is per- 


petually producing inequalities, The action of water works, on | 


the other hand, by the constant abrasure, planing down, and wear- 
rm ae the excrescences or cavities formed in the bulging or 
subsiding trust. It is perpetually redressing the inequalities pro- 
duced by fire. But for the thrust of the fire-king from below, our 
continents and islands would be gradually fretted away by the 
sweep and rush of waters on the surface. But for the levelling 
agency of water, the internal forces acting at right angles to that 
surface from the centre upwards and downwards would soon pile 


the crust of the earth in huge masses severed by Titanic chasms. | 


The forces which came so remarkably into play at Santorino 
represent, as in a physical drama, that balanced struggle of the 
elements which keeps the earth in its habitable form. All the 
islands of the Greek. 

mountain tops, the bases of which are hidden in the sea which covers 
their submarine valleys; and this peculiarity of their aspect, no 
less than the configuration of the mainland oft Greece itself, which 
has been computed as containing nine-tenths of mountain to one- 


Archipelago, indeed, have the of | 


tenth of plain, speaks pretty plainly for the fact that the yeu: 
or fire action was predominant at the period when that pecton at 
Europe took its present sha The medizeval and sub-medisya] 
times contain similar yen of the energy of volcanic action ; 
the Bay of Santorino, connected of course with earthquakes, 
which are indeed only a modified form of the same force at work 
Thus the old Kaiméné has received several succegsive instalmen; 
each adding to its size, the most recent of which nearly going 
with the capture of Constantinople by the Turks; and one of the 
two smaller members of the caustic sisterhood dates no 
back than the latter part of the sixteenth century, 4 
account of the earlier history of this seat of volcanic action wilt 
found in the Principles of Geology, by Sir C. Lyell, assisted bya 
map which, with the sections given below it, conveys a clear and 
full notion of a crater submerged, having the more than semi. 
circular curve of the western Bay of Santorino for a large of 
the periphery of its edge, and having its successive cones of active 
operation in the small cluster of islands already often 

e may add—as trustworthy, although less recent, authorities— 
the names of Choiseul-Gouttier, Tournefort. It 
only remains to be said that the newest Kaiméné, as we will cal] 
it for want of a more definite name, was still hot enough at the 
last accounts to bespeak its subterranean origin, and may 
give a warm reception to any adventurous yachtsman who 
run far enough from these inclement coasts, in the present 
and gusty month, to light his cigar at it, 


may 
raw 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


N. unofficial announcement has been made that the Royal 

Academy has offered certain proposals to the Government 
which embrace two points. The emicians are to mi 
to Burlington House, and they are to enlarge their body by 
throwing open the class of Associates to the profession, without 
fixing any definite number. Of these Associates only twenty- 
five are to become members of the Academy, and to them, with 
the present forty, is to be assigned the power to elect Acade- 
micians. The selection of the Associates—the twenty-five attached, 
as well as the crowd of unattached—is to be left with the existi 
forty members. It seems to follow, but this is not stated, that ff 
the reformed and enlarged Academy of sixty-five is to elect Acade- 
micians, the sixty-five should, when reconstructed, also elect the 
Associates. These 3 are in some measure in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commissioners of 1863; though 
they by no means, at least as at present announced, come up to 
the extent of the reform then suggested. 

With respect to the preliminary matter of the site of the Royal 
Academy, everybody agrees that the question is not a vital one, 
Two bodies are housed in one inconvenient lodging; each has over- 
grown its accommodation, and one of them must go. But we have 
two homes ready for them. Either may stay at Charing Cross; 
either may go to Burlington House. In any case, the building in 
Trafalgar Square must be enlarged, and a new structure must 
be built in illy. In any case, the Royal Academy must 
pay either for a new home or for refitting its present home; 
and in any case, again, the Government, as ing the 
National Gallery, must do the same thing. There is q 
and much, to said for the National Gallery remaining in 
Trafalgar Square; something, but perhaps not quite so much, for 
its transference to Burlington House. But it is quite plai 
that the National Gallery must have the first choice. T 
Square is, as everybody knows, according to Sir Robert Peel's 
well-worn saying, the finest site in Europe ; and whatever may be 
the moral claims of the Royal Academy for house room, the 
demicians only stay there upon sufferance. If it comes to moral 
considerations, the view from Parliament Street and the cynosure 
of London ought to be oceupied by a public and national building. 
On the other hand, the Royal Academy is a constant quantity, 
while the site in Piccadilly is capable of greater expansion, and 
is therefore more suitable to the indefinite enlargement of a 
National Gallery, than the site at ae ~_— which is, 
or can be easily made, quite large enough for the pos- 
sible requisites of the Academy. It is also Ree, A 
many persons that a museum (for such the National o | 
is) does not necessarily require so very public a site, 
that Burlington House is quite accessible enough for any person 
really desirous of going there to see the ae 
that is, the crowds who now flock to the National Gallery to 
avoid the rain and to meet their friends; while it is incontestable 
that these crowds and the bad atmosphere of Charing Cross, 
which is worse than that of Piceadilly, may damage the pictures. 
The decision, however, will be settled chiefly by feeling ; and the 

opular feeling is in favour of keeping the National Gallery m 
Trafalgar Square. And if this is the final decision of Government, 
we shall cheerfully accept it, remembering that, if the notion of 
transferring the “National Gallery at all is entertained, we 
shall have to combat the persistent and pertinacious clamour 
of the South Kensington people for clutching all the national 

ictures. 
, We have said that the reform proposed by the Academicians 
does not come up to that suggested by the Commissioners of 1863. 
With respect to the future constitution of the Royal Academy, the 
Commissioners recommended that, in addition to the President, 
there should be two Vice-Presidents selected from among the 
Academicians, representing those two of the Fine Arts—the three 
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Sculpture, and Architecture—which should happen 
not inant by the President for the time —. It 
also that the number of Academicians should be 
sanded to fifty, and that to these fifty professional Academi- 
cians should be added ten members not being artists, to be chosen 
the Academy in General Assembly. A change was to be 
Oy seduced into the system of Associates (at present restricted to 
twenty), by enlarging the number at once to fifty, with a power 
er extension; and these fifty professional Academicians, 
the ten non-professional members of Council, and the fifty Asso- 
“tas were to constitute the General Assembly. A further 
ndation was, that to this General Assembly should 
be assigned the duty of electing the President from among the 
Academicians, of electing the Academicians from among the 
iates, and of electing the Associates by open vote, and that 
no restriction should be placed on the eligibility of any artist into 
the number of the Associates from the fact of his being a member 
of any other Art rave the present practice of requiring a candi- 
date to inscribe himself for the Associateship being relinquished. 
A suggestion for associating a class of art-workmen, or working 
artists, was also favourably entertained by the Commissioners. 
It will be seen that the present proposals, as announced, fall 
considerably short of the Commissioners’ recommendations. 
First, the extension of the Academy seems to be inadequate. 
The Commissioners would have it enlar to a hundred and 
ten; the Academicians stop short at sixty-five. The Com- 
missioners would introduee a lay element; the Academicians 
are for retaining the exclusive professional character. To the 
scheme of making the Associates consist of two classes, attached 
and non-attached, there seems to be the greatest objection on 
principle; the notion of decorating a man with the title of Asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy when you do not associate hfe 
with it—when you do not give hima vote or place or fellowship 
or voice in the body—being little short of a formal mockery. 
There'seems to be an eminent shortsightedness ‘in the refusal o} 
the Academy to associate lay members with themselves; and for 
an obvious practical reason, Everybody is dissatisfied with the 
bad taste and utter want of system displayed in the design 
and construction of our public works. Everybody admits that a 
central and controlling body, unconnected with political changes, 
would form a most valuable council of advice and reference in all 
matters connected with the Fine Arts, such as public monuments, 
public buildings, and the like. But the experience of Reynolds 
times shows that no public confidence will be given to the 
Academy by itself; while the introduction of non-professional 
members into the Academy would obviate the suspicion of 
jobbery, and would give the public itself a share, and there- 
fore confidence, in the decisions and advice of a body com- 
posed, not only of artists, but. men of taste and judgment, 
and of such general acquirements and learning as. artists 
do not usually ‘The most favourable view, therefore, 
that we can of the propositions of the Academy is 
that they amount to a moderate, we had almost said a 
grudging, instalment of that reform which public opinion seems 
to require, and which reform must be eonceded by the Academy 
before it can expect what is so urgently required for. the 
correction of its present anomalous condition— grant of a 
a and the recognition of its public character and 
ties. 


We regret to say that we find in the present, however accidental, 
state of the Academy many and serious drawbacks to the hope 
that the Academicians are the right, men to realize their posi- 
tion, or to be trusted with the work of reforming themselves, 
Several witnesses before the late Commission expressed their appre- 
hensions of the difficulty which would be experienced in finding a 
successor qualified to succeed Sir Charles Eastlake as President; 
ag ame that is, not only by technical eminence in his = 

t by general culture and literature, by personal gifts, an 
by a wise and sympathizing appreciation of all art. These 
melancholy forebodings have been more than realized. The 
Royal Academy now possesses a President who certainly presents 
fewer qualifications than any one of his predecessors. Reynolds 
was, of course, an exceptional man. West, to do him only justice, 
always exhibited the most conscientious devotion to his calling. 
The interrex Wyatt may be passed over. Lawrence was a man of 
real power, and, though a courtier and fldneur, was a judge and 
patron of art. We do not say that Shee was Mr. Grant's superior 
a a portrait painter, but even Shee reverenced art, and cultivated 
letters. From Eastlake to Grant—but we are not disposed to 
pursue the contrast. The Academicians themselves are not pete 
to blame. Death has deprived them of the accomplished and 
learned Dyce, and of Mulready, one of the best artists and most 
conscientious teachers in the whole series of English painters— 
of Mulready, who at extreme old age regularly and punctually 
served as visitor in the schools, re his seat nightly among the 


students, and drew as if he was drawing for a prize, and of | 


Whom it has been said that every line in his drawing seems to 
be done upon oath. Great artists, great in different ways, such as 
Maclise and Landseer, declined the dubious and difficult task of 
succeeding Eastlake; andso Mr. Francis Grant is President of the 
Royal Academy. What are this gentleman’s qualifications for 
the office? He has been at no pains to conceal his positive dis- 
qualifications ; and they are such that of the whole forty it would 
be difficult to find one more slenderly accomplished for main- 


taining the dignity and discharging ‘the responsibility of that 


high office which is—to use the language of the Commissioners 


of 1863—the great prize of British Art. We may admit 
that Mr. Grant is a pretty flashy portrait — distinguished 
for an easy dash, which he would call “breadth;” but even 
in this, not the highest department of art, the business of 
making likenesses of fine ladies and gentlemen, he has certainly 
not advanced. His promise, which even in his own vicious 
method was never high, has not been realized. Mr. Grant was not, 
we believe, educated as an artist; certainly he was not a pupil of 
the Academy; and if he took to portrait-painting from any higher 
motive than that of its emoluments and his social connection with 
paying sitters, he has not been at the trouble of showing his appre- 
ciation for his high calling. We turn to his evidence given two 
years ago before the Commission. “Six months of 
the year [ live ont of London, and those are the months when 
the principal meetings of the Academy take place; therefore I 
consider myself less qualified than other members to give 
any evidence of value respecting the Academy.” “I have 
never acted as visitor in the life school, partly on that 
account, and partly because, when I am in London, I am totally 
exhausted towards evening, and therefore unfit to perform the 
duties of visitor.” “I never attended either the life school or paint- 
ing schoolas student.” “As to the — system of Associates, 
or the objections entertained to it, 1 have never considered the 
subject.” This is at any rate honest on Mr. Grant's part. He 
knows little, and seems to care less, about the constitution 
or working of the Academy; he never discharged or attempted 
to discharge his teaching duties as Academician ; he does not find 
himself qualified or willing to teach. Therefore he is President. 
And when we come to examine this gentleman’s artistic and 
westhetic qualifications for the dignity to whith he has at- 
tained, they will be found to be even less than his sense of his 
responsibilities as an Academician. Mr. Grant thinks that “ the 
new school which has arisen in England, the aim of which is great 
in execution,” “has' thrown art back fifty years.” 
“Tt descends ‘to alittleness which is below art. It takes away 
from its followers large ideas of breadth. It has done a 

deal of harm; it bas sent men in a wrong direction; it is 
labour without art.”| With this:ignorant trash it will be enough 
to contrast the careful and weighty words of Mulready, whose 
evidence before the Commission may be studied as a beautiful 
instance of the mild wisdom of matured experience and con- 
scientious reverence for ‘his: calling. ‘While admitting and de- 
ploring the cardinal vice of Pre-Raflaellism, that ‘there is now 
too great an. indifferenceto beauty,” Mulready, one of the 
greatest draughtsmen ever produced, says, “I have no quarrel 
with them... . They work against that sort of emptiness that is 
sometimes [.e. by Mr. Grant] called breadth . . . a very fine 
school may rise trom! the movement now taking place 
you cam hardly look too much to nature... . 
Pre-Raffaellites may be left to guide’each other.” We can hardly 
anticipate that the practice or the precepts of Mr. Grant will have 
the slightest influence on British art, and therefore we should be 
sorry to say that even such a President as he is likely to be will 
throw back English art: fifty years, or will influence it for fifty 
seconds. Yet—saying nothing of the degradation which the 
Hnglish School suflers by having at its head a third-rate 
artist—we do regret, in the interests of the Royal Academy, and 
especially with reepect to those discussions as to its constitution, 
government, management, ‘and schools which must ensue, that its 
mouthpiece is one whose general acquirements and interest in his 
re el ete so very low a scale as that of the present 
successor of Reynolds and Eastlake. 


MR. DISRAELI AND HIS YOUNG FRIENDS. 


it is perhaps an extraordinary thing, but it would be useless 
to deny, that Mr. Disraeli is a hero to a very large number 
of exceedingly young men. ‘There is something in his career 
which exercises a sort of fascination over their youthful imagina- 
tions. His omg on the public stage have usually been 
marked by those dramatic strokes which go straight to the 
hearts of lads. The pungency of his oratory is another secret of 
his popularity among boys. At fifteen or sixteen they relish 
Captain Mayne. Reid’s terrific stories of scalp-hunting, tiger- 
shooting, swimming up yawning gulfs, and leaping over appalling 
precipices. But in time this becomes monotonous. At eighteen 
or nineteen they feel a longing for a little intellectual Mayne- 
Reidism, and, until Mr. Disraeli became decorous and dull, Bae 
was nobody who could meet this desire in so perfectly satisfactory 
away. He has done things compared with which leaping up a 
precipice is mere child’s-play. He could remove his enemy’s 
scalp with a dexterity, brandish his bloody tomahawk with a 
thrilling grace, which nobody could imitate. ides his career in 
the House of Commons, he has written novels of love and novels 
of ambition, thus striking the two notes to which youth most 
readily ere Vivian Grey and Henrietta Temple depict 
to the life all that a lad of a certain temper is likely to care about. 
In the one he dreams that, by force of sheer genius and courage, he 
has persuaded some powerful marquis to give him a seat in Par- 
liament, where, by lashing sarcasms, he strikes terror into every 
foe, by the bolts of his oratory hurls an Administration from power, 
and then himself with undaunted intrepidity mounts the dizzy 
heights, and gives laws to nations. In the other, all is pitched in 
a gentler note, and he dreams that he is clasping to his es the 
loveliest and most accomplished of England's patrician daughters, 
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Perhaps on putting the books aside the youth awakes to the con- 
sciousness that he is in amazing peril of being plucked for his 
“smalls,” in which intrepidity and genius count for a good deal 
less than an accurate knowledge of declensions and conjugations and 
the arithmetical tables. Another attraction about Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels is that they offer such an uncommonly easy method of 
learning all about British history. We can scarcely say that 
they promote an accurate or full knowledge of events, but the 
supply you with an immense number of sayings which te 
with astounding effect in general conversation. In the matter 
of the Great Rebellion, for example, you may not have read 
Clarendon or Hallam or any of those tiresome writers, and you 
may be darkly ignorant of battles and dates and the state of 
parties. But it is better than all this to be able to come down 
with the tremendous apoph that. “Charles I. was the 
holocaust of direct taxation,” is style gives one the whole 
hilosophy of history neatly packed up in little portable parcels 
for the person, like pocket isms warranted to be carried in 
the slenderest brain. _ All Mr. Disraeli’s young friends are great at 
this compendious way of treating history, 

A Mr. Bulley has just published a selection from Mr, Disraeli’s 
speeches on Parliamentary Reform, by way of proving that this 
subject “has ever occupied the attention of the, Tory party.” The 
thorough knowledge which the editor has of what he is talking 
about may be at ouce seen from the fact that he begins his history 
of the Tory xk Ditpe Lord Chatham, who, was as much a Tory’ 
as William Cobbett or Mr. Bright, and no more. “ Lord Chatham 
was prepared,” says the editor, “to add 100 new county members 
to the House of Commons, but also to resist any interference with 
vested interests.” Argal, he was.a Tory. There is a_passage in 


one of Chatham’s letters, of which we dare say Mr. Bulley, 


is ap: in which, he says:—“For myself, I am resolved, 
to be in earnest for the Tobie: and, shall be a scarecrow of; 
violence to the gentle warblers of the grove, t 
Whigs and temperate statesmen.” Did he ‘despise the moderate 
Whigs because he was a Tory ox a Constitutional Reformer? No, 
but because he habitually allied himself with the Society,for the, 
Support of the Bill of. Rights, the direct; lineal ancestors and 
founders of the modern Radical party. But the fact that Chatham 
wished to increase the county members is enough for an editor who 
‘has not yet gone below the surface of names. In Chatham’s time. 
the county constituencies were the only .means, of baffling the, 
which could not be bought and sold like, goods, market overt 
by any Indian nabob who. wanted,to push his own. fortunes 
and those of the Company, . The editor, again, is full of ad- 
miration for Pitt’s Bill of 1785, which:by all previous writers, 
has been thought so absurd that Pitt nrust. have been utterly 
insincere in proposing ,it., Mr. Bulley, eulogizes this measure, 
on the ground that it.exhibits such a distinct recognition | of. 
acquired prescriptive privilege. How? By proposing. 
to raise a. fund for paying the proprietors of disfranchise 
boroughs an adequate, coutpensation, and then, if they were, 
not content with the. sum offered, to leave it out. at compound, 
interest until it became an irresistible inducement to them to part 
with their “property.” . That is to say, the ownership of a 
borough was recognised expressly for a_publie purpose, and yet 
the owner was left to please hims¢lf whether he would comply 
with the public necessities or not. However, the introduction of 
this wretched Bill entitles Pitt, in the author's opinion, in spite of 
what he has just. said. about Chatham, to be called the First, Re- 
former, and Mr. Disraeli and his followers are “the First Reformer’s 
legitimate political descendants,” This is the worst of picking up 
one’s knowledge of history from novels, You get the most, beauti- 
fully terse view of an epoch in an epigram, but the epigram does 
sometimes fail to convey the whole comprehensiye truth, the 
many ins and outs of things. | , a 
Mr. Disraeli has, no doubt, the Imack of inventing very felicitous 
expressions. His puny imitators try to bend his bow, with-an 
eflect that might have been anticipated. , ‘ Parliamentary action,” 
says Mr. Bulley, “without the definitiveness of party warfare 
becomes a chaotic the kind of expres- 
sion on which such a as “chaotic nullity” is modelled, 
only it is an attempt to be foreible*without the force. When Mr. 
Disraeli called something or somebody an organized hypoerisy, the 
substance and point of the phrase lay in attributing organization 
to hypocrisy. But where isthe point of attributing chaos to 
nullity? And it is easy to recognise the source of the feeble 


-corrupt intrigues of ,the Grows. the only constituencies: 


_sonorousness of such a sentence as this—‘“‘It disciplines the 


irregular action of personal ambition, and renders even ego- 
to the’ welfare of the State.” This is onl 
a roundabout way of saying the same thing twice over, an 
it is an especial pity to take this trouble when the thing 
was not worth saying at all. The vast profundity of these 
disciples of the Conservative leader in all the principles of 
political philosophy is quite overwhelming. The Conservative 
party, we are told, “ask ‘What is right? ’—their opponents, 
‘What is expedient?’ They would found their policy on the 
lessons of the past; their opponents on the crude principles of an 
abstract philosophy.” This is quite charming for its simplicity. 
We look on with awe as Mr. Disraeli’s disciple threads his way, 
with perfect sureness of foot and unmoved self-possession, among 
the deep pitfalls which philosophy has for ingenuous youth. The 
secret of the editor's coolness no doubt is that he has taken care 
not to sophisticate his mind with what books have said about 
right and expediency. But let us be sure that we understand, 


he moderate. 


Mr. Disraeli, for instance, in advocating a reduction of the county 
franchise to ten pounds for occupiers, did so because such 4 
reduction would be right. Mr. Odgers asks for manhood suf. 
rage, because such an extension would be expedient, My 
Disraeli upholds Church-rates, because it is right that they 
should be maintained. Mr. Bright abhors them, because thelr 
continuance is inexpedient. There is something fearfully puzzii 
in Mr, Bulley’s subtle distinction between right and expedi 
in petition, Are we to say that Catholic Emancipation was 
right or expedient? It was effected by Tories, so we 

ose we must call it right, The saying ie very dark after 
But the darkness becomes thicker when Mr. Bulley tells us that 
the Conservatives “ would found their policy on the lessons of the 
past—their opponents on the crude principles of an abstract 
philosophy.” So it is the Radicals, it seems, who insist on 
carrying out abstract principles and enforcing what they’ think 
just Jam right, whether expedient or not, The Conservatiy “on 
the other hand, study the past, ascertain the policy which lids bloen 
most conducive to the national interests, and follow it as sedu- 
lously as it deserves. This is a for people who 
haye beev perplexing themselves.as to what the writer meant 
the difference between right and expedient, and why he sho 
say that Conservatives follow the first, and Radicals the last.’ We 
now find that he did not mean to say this, at all, but just the 
reverse—though the reader is still left very much in doubt as 
to the precise difference in meaning between the right and the 
expedient in politics. One’s. only plan is to tum. to ‘apy! 
book on jurisprudence or political philosophy or the philosa 
of history, and there it will appear, within twenty 
there can be no such difference at all. If Mr. Bulley’ only 
bethought him of spending a couple of hours in, mastering 
merest elements, the simple phraseology, of political science, 
would have done well for himself, At the same time, he 
have been ever so much less amusing ‘to other people; 80' that 
what was gained in 1p ee would have been lost in another.’ As 
in this case the loss would haye been ours, perhaps we havé no 


The speeches themselves are obviously of 
at. the present juncture,, -That in which Mr. seven 
rears ago, announced, the provisions of the Conservative rm 
Tall is one of, the soundest:and ‘least: rhetorical that hee 
delivered. It is the least artificial in composition, ‘h bly 
the speaker never, stood in a more. artificial attitude, pet- 
haps been a graver misfortune, than is vulgarly thought, that the 
distrust of the foreign ‘Policy of the Government in the spring of 
1859, prevented, their, Bill, from haying fair, change of being 
jai coitioxs adt bas fq 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ATHEETIC SPORTS. | 
third celebration. of the annual; contest between Oxfort 
- and Cambridge, was.as successful ag its predecessors, and in 
some respects an lprovement upow them, It is a condition of 
such games that the spectators be thoroughly uncomfortable. 
Last year they were exposed to.a driving snow-storm, and this 
year they suflered from an equally trying east wind. As some 
thousand pexsons endured this torment with a resolution worthy of 
believers in Mr. Kingsley’s audacious it is to be 
that they found tion in the amusement provid And, 
in;fact, to that large part. of the pre who always contemplate 
athletic contests Wwithout,any real appreciation of the pies 
displayed, a good foot-race ,is.one of the. best possible entertain- 
ments... A man should be a connoisseur, really to take plese 
a cricket-match. The general.crowd, only admire:a very har 
hit which sends;a; ball a, very long way,;, Chey pass over, the 
delicate  strykes*. of ‘art, as .a fourth-form., schoolboy passes 
oyer the eleganges iy Greek author through whose. sen- 


tences he is painfully plodding., They are, as, insensible tq 
the, diflerent shudes. of -skill as that judicious wine-drinker was, 
insensible to the flavours of yarious vintages. who com da 
bottle of e rt. because it was black, and it was thick, and it made 
him drunk. ‘They are only struck by those merits. which for 
themselves upon, the most sluggish attention, The same want of 
appreciation must sometimes chill the. atdour of. those praise- 
worthy enthusiasts who have been. labouring, for many weeks to 
exhibit the perfgetion of rowing at Putney, Like the good and 
great of all ages, they must seek for their reward, not, in the 
noisy plaudits of the vulgar, but in the calm and discrimina 
spprvval of the select few. It is pleasant to receive the praise 
the numerous ladies, who always expend immense, enthusiasm 
upon their favourite candidates; but it is melancholy to 
that that enthusiasm partakes even more than usual of the un- 
reasoning nature of women’s partisanship. [How can ladies 
tell whether the beginning is properly caught, whether the men 
are really putting their backs into it, or whether any other 
of the precepts of the rowing art are duly and scientifically 
observed? Complimented oarsmen must sometimes think 
Dr. Johnson’s delicate reply to Mrs. Montagu. “Pray, Madam, 
consider what your praise is worth before you choke me with 
it.” Blondin made his impression upon the world by crossing 
Niagara ; but we suspect that, in secret, he prided himself more 
upon his prowess on the low rope. He must sometimes have felt 
ng like Milton’s, when the Paradise Losi was preserted to 
Regained. 
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it is true that there are many of running and jump- 
wh ome but the initiated understand; although we ma 
that even the initiated do not understand them very well. 
Success in running depends upon so many things besides mere 
« form,” that even the most critical judges are me say J thrown 
out in ‘their opinions. No one can really tell by looking at a man 
what wind he possesses, and still less what his pluck may 
be; and those two qualities go a long way towards deciding 
the event of a long race. In looking on at a race, however, 
the outside world can —— much more fully than they 
can in most contests. The majority of mankind have at any 
rate a recollection of the miseries of running. They do not per- 
haps realize the sensation which a winner has near the end of his 
last mile, when his feet seem to take root in the earth at the end 
of every stride, and when all his internal organs seem to have 
been well shaken up, like a medical draught, and to be on the 
int of bursting their shell. They don’t know what it is to be 
jn doubt whether your heart will come into your mouth at the 
next effort or slip down into haa shoes; and they can still less 
realize the persistency with which a dim figure of your adversary 
keeps his relative position in spite rr Ne efforts, like an object 
in a bad dream. But even a Falstaff can faintly guess what 
would be his sensations if he were bound to run at full speed up 
Ludgate Hill; he retains certain reminiscences of the days 
before “sighing and grief had blown him up like a bladder,” 
and knows, therefore, vaguely what running is like. For 
running, like speech, is more or less common to all mankind. 
Indeed, the oyer-corpulent can, in some Tespects, better sym- 
ize with the pains produced by over-locomotion than 
eir thinner brethren. A running-match thus possesses, as a 
spectacle, that merit whieh is essential to dramatic interest ; the 
audience are all more or less able, to enter in imagination into 
the passions of the a¢tors,. “This, by the way, is one great point of 
superiority of a human over @ horse race. The interest which, 
most people take in horse-rating is purely factitious, Most of it 
is owing either to the excitement communicated to each itt 
units of a crowd or to'the more ardent pleasure of gambling. ‘The 
mere sight of a contest between two horses would ‘be thrown away 
n most people. ‘It insurmouritable objection to our ‘sym- 
pathizing With a hofse that ‘he'has'‘got four to’ say nothing’ 
of the other ‘points’ which distinguish hin from the human: 
species. Noone can really feel ‘that/a quadruped can have much! 
troublein running the’ annoyanee which bésets'a man 
in a face ‘is that; wlien his right Keg fs ‘tired, he ‘has nothing’ 
to depend t 
level with our ‘sympathies if he had not an unfair advantage in’ 
his tail. But, without -parsding these | profound speculations, 


it may be assumed that we all take-a keén’ interest ina man’! like a 
of devoted ‘charity 


undergoing intense physical exertion; and that the exertion is in 
no form made more perceptible to our observation than in the 
beautiful simplicity of running two miles in ten minutes. 

The interest deriyed from such a was brought 
up to a very high pitch on Saturday last. If the plot o the PF ’ 
ceedings had been artfully constructed with ‘the express intenti 
of rousing the audidnce, it could not’ Have culminated in a'm 
skilfully-constructed climiax. Most of the races which preceded 
the final struggle’ had’ surprises. 
had euch been defeated in contests which they were tonfident 
of winning. If Cambridge ‘had won the greatest namber' of 
events, Oxford had won those ‘which are’ most esteemed. 
Cambridge men had covered themselves and their University with 

lory, by a the gg length’ of 20 ft. 4 1m. and 
the great height of 5 ft. Gin. Cambridge, represented by’ Mr. 
Pelham, had won the quarter’ of & mile race in most gallant 
fashion, and had ‘gaitied Tess atttactive 'plory in throwing the 
weight and the hammer. * Oxford, on the other hanil, haa won the 
hundred yards, and’ the’ hurdle’ race, though in the ‘latter the 
defeat of the Cumbridge’ champion was plainly catséd ‘by his 
falling in the’ race: The ‘mile race, however, was the most’ 
interesting contest hithérto determined, and the Oxford runner, Mr. 
Laing, had not only won, but had gone ‘completely away from his 
competitors, including the great Cambridge hero, Mr. Lawes. 
Hence, a victory in the two-mile race ‘would incline the scales’ of 
ory in either direction; and in a‘ ttvo-mile race the spectators 
ve time to realize their amusement to the utmost. The 
excitement is not disposed ‘of in a moment, as in a hundred 
ne race, and it is not unduly diluted, as in the rather 
edious contests for throwing weights and jumping. It gradually 
Tises, too, from the beginning to the end. This is one great 
point of superiority over a boat-race, where, even if the boats 
are comparatively even, there is seldom an great change in 
the prospects of success. The pace of each boat is more’ nearly 
uniform, and éven a slight advantage generally exhibits itself by a 
continuous process. But in a long foot-race the chances of the com- 
tors a & at every moment, and the winner cannot call himself 
ppy till he has finished his course. Such especially was the 
race on Saturday. For the greater part of the distance Mr. 
Garnett, of Cambridge, struggled with the utmost gameness 
against Mr. Johnson and Mr. Laing. Towards the end, Mr. 
Laing, with all the prestige of invincibility, began to show more 
decidedly in front. Oxford spirits rose until Mr. Long of Cam- 


bridge detached himself from the other runners, and began to close 
with Mr. Laing. When, after racing round the whole of the last lap, 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Long dashed in neck and neck, the excitement 
Was irrepressible. Such a hard-fought battle, ending in a dead heat, 
was an excellent conclusion to a very good day’s sport, of which 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ut ‘his left.' A’ Kangaroo would ‘be more on''a’ supernatural’ t 


the honours may be said to have been equally divided between 
the Universities. If an athletic undergraduate reaches the highest 
possible pitch of pleasure when he screams himself hoarse, which 
seems to be a reasonable theory, the games must be pronounced a 
great success, We can only wish it may be a prelude to an 
equally close contest on the river; for, whatever may be the 
merits of these newfangled matches between the Universities, 
they lag behind the good old contests on the river and at Lord’s, 
as the study of metaphysics or chemistry lags behind the 
old-fashioned classics and mathematics. The great disad- 
vantages which will preserve this inferiority of interest until, 
what is perhaps no very distant consummation, the Cam is 
fairly choked with mud, are obvious. One is that there is 
no clear issue; no one can say whether a University gains 
more honour by producing a man to jump twenty feet in width, 
or by finding one to run a hun yards under ten seconds. 
No way has hitherto been discovered of —-s up the merits, and 
accurately ype | them, any more than of drawing a parallel 
between Hamlet and Newton's Principia. There is the further 
disadvantage that excellence in running or leaping requires no 
combination ; it is a soli amusement, which speaks only for the 
powers of the individual ; and, therefore, all that high art which 
is requisite for choosing and training a crew or an eleven is here 
out of place, and the interest correspondingly declines. As, how- 
ever, there are many men who can run and walk to whom no other 
paths of athletic eminence are open, it is well that such an arena 
should be prepared for them. In physical as in intellectual 
= there is nothing like offering a career for every kind of 
excellence. 

There is of course another side to the question. There are many 
excellent people who think that physical virtues already excite 
the zeal o many worshippers, and that it would be more 
hopeful to see intellect beginning to rise in the academical market. 
The question is, of course, far,too wide for discussion at the end of 
an article. Moreover, for or for evil, the advocates of bodily 

nastics ‘have obtained ‘a definite victory. The enthusiasm 


gymna 
with which its devotees apply ‘themselves to encouraging their 


o devising new tests, has overcome 


all obstacles: The old-fashioned race-of schoolmasters, who con- 
sulted their ‘dignity by ignoring the cricket-ground, has become 
pretty nearly extinct, and we may ‘be equally happy to see that 


the opposite’heresy of raising athletic eminénce into one of the 
eames of ‘thie’ Christian character is ‘also dying out. The 
eroes of fiction,'td whom a Certain school was always attributing 
hews and singwS as a natural complement to 

moral Virtué, are not sb common “as they were. e seldom 
mett with a man ‘now, évén in the of a novel, who, 
ntleman in’ Geoffrey Hamlyn, passes the interval between 
ted ‘Charity in ruining a mile in five minutes, and 
leaping ‘a five-barred ‘gate at the end of it. The decline of 
is no real loss to the genuine part of the 


theory. “Youtig men Will row quite as'well and as enthusiastically, 


Oxford and Caibridge 


| 
| 


| 
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and will be auch less likely to develop into ‘prigs, if they are le 


to love rowing for its own sake. The truth seems to be, that it is 


the best plan’ to’ leave be things to find their own level. The 


hysical energy whith finds a vent in athletic sports is a very 
Exoalleit! thing on its own account. ‘It does not require to be 
unhatutally puffed in sermons, or in that peculiar form of sermon 
which is imbedded in fictions with a high moral purposé, ‘Uni- 
versity authorities should ‘not go out of their way to encew it, 
and théey have ‘lost the opportunity, if they ever p ty of 
checking its growth. ‘They must be content with free-trado, find 
endeavour to keep’ up the intellectual level of their pupils, 
not by enforcing a useless discipline, but by increasing the tétp- 
tations to learning which result from an improved distribution of 
the prizes for intellectual‘ exertion, and a more rational system of 
education. If young mén are tempted, at public schools and 
Universities, to spend too much time and money in cultivating 
physical exce)lence, it is partly because those bodies fail to provide 
an intellectual education to which either the pupils themselves or 
their parents are inclined to attach a very high value, 


vy . DOGS. 11 j 
Wwe have heart of a lady who, on being reproached for taking 
her dog with her ah visit, retaliated upon her assailant 
with the actusation, “ Why, you take yourchildren!” At the risk 
of outraging whatever maternal sentiment may exist in the breast 
of any of our readers, we must own that we think that this was a 
very legitimate tu ue. The human pet is doubtless a being of 
higher bapabilitiea und a more august future, than the canine ; but 
to those who have no personal interest in its possible development, 
it stands on pretty much the same footing. Both alike are nuisances 
that we tolerate for the sake of their owners. Whether our friend 
be a child-lover or a dog-lover, we must take him with his incum- 
brances. If we wish to enjoy his society, we must be content to 
turn our drawing-rooms into nurseries or kennels. If we care to 
return his visits, ave must submit to be barked at or fawned upon, 
stared at or clambered over, according to the instincts of his 
favourites and the measure of our own philosophy. If we are de- 
sirous of listening to his conversation, we must make up our minds 
to a certain number of anecdotes of his infant's singular forward- 
ness or his puppy's preternatural sagacity. And if we should 
ever have a fancy for picking a quarrel with him, either the 
child or the dog will equally serve our purpose, and supply an 


| 
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occasion for alienating our friend. But though in all these re- 


8 a wonderful similarity may be traced between the two, 
there is one point in which the parallel breaks down, and leaves, 
strange to say, the child in possession of a certain though limited 
superiority. A man may reckon up which of his associates has 
the privilege of being a parent, and when he has done that he 
knows with reasonable accuracy the extent of his possible suffer- 
ings. If his antipathy to children is very acute, he may have, 
indeed, to weed his acquaintance with an unsparing hand, to 
decline introductions to any but aged couples whose offspring 
have either died or never appeared, and to cut the majority of 
his bachelor friends within a, year after their marriage. But 
if he will consent to take all these precautions, he can secure 
the accomplishment of his object; whereas the unfortunate 
dog-hater has no such means of self-defence. He may make 
a kindred feeling on the subject the condition precedent of 
on intimacy he forms, and arrange that the whole circle of 
the houses which he visits shall not contain a, single inmate to 
excite his fears or call forth his indignation. But of what avail 
will be all these precautions when he cannot cross the threshold 
of his dwelling without finding his enemy waiting for him at the 
next corner? The..street-boy. .whom Leech. has immortalized 
may be formidable to oldiladies and occasionally disrespectful to 
the police, or sarcastic upon footmen in livery, but he gives the 
ordinary passenger but little trouble. The street-dog, on the 
contrary, 1s in every town an institution as ubiquitous as the 
east wind in Marek, Poetsmay describe him as the friend of man, 
but unfortunately he:seems to.be perfectly capable of leading a 
wholly friendless existence. Lodging is not a necessary with 
him; and as to board, he is content either to trust to the 
fortune of the gutter, or to wage a predatory warfare upon 
butchers’ shops or unguarded larders. Thus supported, he he- 
comes the Is of the animal creation. His paw is every- 
where against his fellow, and his perpetual contest with his own 
kind is always carried on by preference under the feet of a restive 
horse, or exactly in the path of a nervous gentleman with a consti- 
tutional dread of hydrophobia. Perhaps, however, no one but the 
unhappy owner of a.dog of purer breed and established pedigree 
knows the real sufferings which it is in the power of the street 
variety to inflict, The first appearance of the canine aristocrat is 
the signal for an immediate concourse of ownerless mongrels. The 
judicious exhibition of a'stick may strike some salutary awe into 
them, in the first instance; but when the combat has comm 

the process of identification becomes momentarily more difficult, 
and the free use of the weapon probably results in the partial dis- 
ablement of your own property. Peace, too, has its dangers no 
less than war, and ever a free fight is on the whole preferable to 
illicit fraternization. or, pride of easte will too often succumb to 
the mysterious sympathy of race, and the well-bred dog will for 
a time cast in his lot with the humblest of his brethren, and ex- 
pose his sorrowing master to the pangs of present bereavement and 
the rapes expense of future restoration. 

The rural variety of the independent or self-sufficing dog differs 
considerably from his kinsman in the city. ‘The latter is in many 
cases really without a master. Probably he must at some time 
have held a servile position, but he has long since become a freed- 
man, and is now absolutely lord of himself, and a heritage of woe 
to other people. But the country dog is rarely ownerless. Some- 
where or other there is a cottage to which he retires at uncertain 
intervals to solace himself with human society, and cultivate his 
best affections in the company of the children of the house. 
His position in the family is analogous to that of a grown-up son. 
He goes to work on his own account, and provides his food, so far 
as his master is concerned, at his own expense. From a senti- 
mental point of view, therefore, the country dog is altogether a 
superior being to the city dog. He may be a tramp, but he is not 
an outcast. He shares the hardships of the labouring population, 
and rather than be a burden on their heavily weighted resources he 
does a little poaching on his own account, as well as eee | 
helping his owners to do a little on theirs. Such a mode of life 
naturally procures him many enemies, but until now the fight has 
been carried on on pretty equal terms, and the farmer has disdained 
to ask for legislative protection against the dog. Nor does it appear 
that under ordinary circumstances the authority of Parliament 
would have been invoked to give an unfair advantage to the human 
combatant. But the cattle plague has a in the dog a 
wholly new function. Hitherto he has been formidable among 
the flocks, now he is far more terrible among the herds. In his 
attacks upon sheep he has only his natural weapons to trust to; 
in his dealings with cattle he acts with infinitely more disastrous 
effect as a convenient channel of infection. In each tumulus of 
freshly turned earth the wandering dog scents the presence of 
the buried cow. He regards the ye gy just in the way that 
an Arctic traveller views the cache of dried meat, as something 

laced there for his special benefit. For anything we can tell, 

e may feel keenly the disadvantage of his previous bad repu- 
tation, and in that case he will be naturally grateful to the 
beneficent power which thus enables him to live by the disin- 
terment of dead oxen instead of the slaughter. of living sheep. 
No wonder, therefore, that Mr. Ellice complains that, with suc: 
an ney as this in full operation, it is almost useless to 
establish ‘a cordon to prevent the movement of diseased cattle. 
The whole population of a county might strive in vain to establish 
a cordon to prevent the movement of hungry dogs, and the land- 
owners in some parts of Scotland have applied in despair to the 
Inland Revenue Office to know whether a cure for the evil might 


not be found in a better enforcement of the dog tax. Talons 
Revenue Board has given them as little 
do, Asa general ) prasp the district tax surveyor is bound rf 
assess the owner of every dog liable to the tax, but before doi 
so he has to “ satisfy himself that the dog is not exempted 
duty,” and it unfortunately happens that the range of the ex 
tions is far larger than that of the tule. It extends “ to al} dine 
kept for the care of sheep or cattle, or in driving ar remo 

same, without limit as to number.” It would be difficult fn Be 
in many country districts to find a single dog who had not been 
engaged during the year, either as a professional or as an amate 
in one of these vocations; and the consequence is that as “the 
dogs of tenants (without limit as to rent), shepherds, drovers and 
butchers, are exempted from duty,” the survey i 

it as well to leave the district to assess itself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer is so anxious to collect in- 
formation on the subject that he regretted the rules of the House 
prevented a member from speaking twice on the same motion, and 
even talked of the appointment of a Select Committee to secure the 
“ production of all parts of the case in an impartial and effective 
manner.” Whether the subject is sufficiently obscure and suffi. 
ciently important to justify the Government in abandoning its 
ordinary function of rerey ? legislation we are hardly prepared 
to say; but we rather think that the reform sketched out by Mr, 
Gladstone would of itself be comprehensive enough to dispose of 
the difficulty. In its present form the dog-tax has two vices. Its 
amount necessitates exemptions, and the mode of its’ collection 
opens a way for indiscriminate evasion. It is unreasonable to ask 
a poor man, however real may be his use for a dog, to pay 12, 
a year for the privilege of keeping one, and therefore ail the 
business purposes for which dogs may be lawfully wanted have to 
be counted as grounds for waiving the claim to the tax. Then, as 
the charge is in the nature of an assessed tax, and not of a license 
duty, the owner of the dog has, in the first instance, to make are 
the result of which is that, the dog-tax is in fact only a vol 
contribution to the State, fortified by no other sanction than the 
necessity of declaring that you have correctly returned’ your 
liabilities. Under these circumstances, it is rather satisfac 
than otherwise to find that the annual income from this source 
amounts to 170,000! The remedy which Mr. Gladstone sug- 
gests is to lower the tax to §8. or even 4s.; to abolish all exemp- 
tions; and to compel every one who k a dog to take out a 
license for doing so. With the charge thus reduced, there would 
be no hardship in compelling the man who kept a dog for use to 
pay a small percentage on the profit derived from its services, 
while there would be no reason for exempting from payment the 
man who, with barely sufficient means to maintain himself, chose 
to maintain an animal im addition. There would still, however, 
remain the difficulty of tracing the dog to his owner; but this 
might, we imagine, be removed by peiguiring every dog to have 
a collar with the owner’s name and address, and authorizing the 
police to destroy all dogs found at’ large without this instrument 
of identification. We do not see that the most ardent dog-lover 
could reasonably object to such a regulation as this. He could 
take care that its application should not affect the safety of his 
own treasure, and even ordinary humanity will suggest that the 
life of the homeless dog is not so desirable a one as to make us 
chary of bringing it to a termination. , 


REVIEWS. 


FRAGMENTS OF NORMAN HISTORY.* 


We: once before noticedt several historical tracts by M. Léon 
Puiseux on various points in the history of the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and France. | M. Puiseux, however, 
by no means confines his praiseworthy researches into the history 
of his native province within the limits of that or any other par- 
ticular period, and we have before us two other historical essays 
of his own on two pieces of local history of later date. With 
these, as connected by a fog affinity of subject, we have 
placed another local essay of the same class by another Norman 
antiquary. 

Of M: Puiseux we have already spoken as a specimen of a class 
whom we are always glad to come across—the really sound and 
careful provincial antiquaries of France. Their position is a vs 
favourable one for the development of many good histori 
qualities. A general historian of France, unless he wishes to run 
counter to all French national feeling, is bound to pervert every: 
fact which has any reference either to England or to the Empire. 
No such sad necessity is laid on an historian of Normandy or of 
Provence. No one is likely to take up such subjects except 
under the influence of a healthy provincial feeling, a 
such a healthy provincial feeling will most likely keep him 
from any wish to pervert anything. But even if it be other- 


“j pport sur une Charte relative & [Histoire Maritime de la Normandie 
au XVI° Siecle. Par M. L. Puiseux. Paris: Derache. Caen: A. Hardel. 
1862. 

Siege du Chéteau de Caen par Louis XII1. Episode de la Guerre Civile de 
1620. Par M. Léon Puiseux. Caen: Le Gost-Clérisse. 1856. d 

Essai Historique sur le Chateau de Bur prés Bayeux. Par M. le Vieomte 
H. de Toustain. Caen: Le Gost-Clérisse. 1865. 
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facts, when seen face to face as the provincial 
them, are almost too Se perversion. 
which are seen dimly at the distance of Paris are visible enoug: 
at Caen or at Besangon. To M. Puiseux in particular every 
English reader ought to take kindly. He most commonly chooses 
subjects which have a 5 ial interest for Englishmen, and he 
never treats them in such a way that they can possibly offend 
i . Indeed we are half inclined to adopt M. Puiseux 
asa brother. It would not exactly do to call him an Englishman, 
but he is what, among Romance-speaking people, comes the 
nearest to it. In everything that he writes, he shows himself, in 
the most marked and unmi e way, to be a Norman and not 
The first paper on our list is an essay on a commission issued 
Edward the Sixth to certain commissioners to treat with certain 
commissioners as to the mutual infractions of the Peace 
lately concluded between England and France with her ally 
This was the Peace of 1550, which up Henry's 
conquest of Boulogne. M. Puiseux fixes the date of the com- 
mission to May 10th, 1551, on the strength of a nearly identical 
commission for dealin with the same class of mutual grievances 
between England.and Scotland. The whole matter throws a good 
deal-of light on the state of maritime affairs in the sixteenth 
century. A division of labour has since taken place on the high 
seas, which has made a wide distinction between the royal ay: Jd 
war, the merchant vessel, and the pirate, In those days the three 
occupations were still largely mingled together, The same ship 
and the same crew might easily act in all three characters, if not 
exactly at the same moment, yet at no very remote periods of 
their | oll Kings were beginning to form navies, but it was 
still common, ially among the Kings of France, to press 
merchant vessels into the royal service, or to call on the maritime 
towns to supply ships for the J. A merchant ship was 
fitter for such a use than would “ the case now, because a 
mercantile voyage, in any part of the world, then implied 
# certain risk of Sighting, just as is still the case in some parts of 
the Eastern Seas, And the mercantile marine, being thus adapted 
to act as a military marine, not uncommonly did a little fighting on 
its own account, sometimes under letters of marque from its sove- 
ign, sometimes without any licence at all. e vessels of one 
nation made war or contracted alliances with the vessels of another 
nation without any regard to the diplomatic relations existin 
between their several governments. The maritime towns ac 
y much like independent commonwealths. In short, private 
war survived at sea longer than on land, just as piracy commonly 
survives brigandage. At this particular time the regular navy of 
France consisted mainly of galleys, which were intended for Mediter- 
ranean service, aud whose occasional appearance on the ocean was 
looked upon as a wonder. For a war with England therefore the 
Kings of France had chiefly to rely on these half-mercantile, 
half-piratical vessels, employed in the royal service for the 
time of the war. The very conclusion of peace, in such a state of 
things, in fact increased some of the evils of war. A great num- 
ber of seafaring men with arms in their hands were thrown out of 
employment, and they were often tempted to irregular depredations 
which were really worse than those which they had before carried 
on by the authority of their several governments. Two centuries 
and a half earlier, a maritime war was carried on between the 
subjects of Edward the First and Philip the Fair for some while 
before there were any regular hostilities on the part of the two 
kings. So now a maritime war was continued between the sub- 
jects of Edward the Sixth and Henry the Second for some while 
after peace had been concluded between the two kings. As M. 
Paiseux says :— 

La paix était rétablie entre les souverains : il n’en était pas de méme entre 
les peuples. Notre charte constate que, nonobstant le traité, le commerce 
n’était pas libre, que les marchands des deux nations étaient victimes de 
violences et de pirateries qui pouvaient engendrer de graves complications. 
Quels étaient la nature et le caractére de ces pirateries? Ce que j’ai dit plus 
haut de la composition des flottes l’explique naturellement. ‘Tous ces gens 
de mer que la cessation de la guerre avait congédiés revenaient difficilement 
4 des habitudes pacitiques et continuaient tant sur mer que sur les cétes, en 
France, en Angleterre et en Ecosse, & se maltraiter et a se piller réciproque- 


M. Puiseux goes on to give a good many details of the sort of 
universal piracy which went on; but one is more surprised to find 
sailors suddenly turning into land-robbers against the subjects of 
their own prince :— 

En 1547 et en 1549 les galéres du roi, commandées par Léon Strozzi, 
Stationnérent pendant plusieurs mois dans le port de Rouen. Les marins 
qui les montajent, hommes violents et dissolus, se répandaient dans les cam- 
pagnes, insultant !es femmes, battant les hommes et prenant tout ce qui était 

ur convenance. Ils jeterent & la mer un riche marchand de Toulouse, 
poursuivirent et tuérent un homme jusque dars I’église Notre-Dame. Un 
—— la population s’étant mise en défense, ils tirérent & boulets de 
galéres sur la ville. Le Parlement de Rouen se plaignit au roi; 
Pamiral Strozzi nargua publiquement les conseillers, et les exces de ses gens 
resttrent impunis. 


M. Puiseux’s second essay describes the recovery—it really 
hardly amounted to a siege—of the castle of Caen by Louis the 
Thirteenth during his short war with his mother and her partisans 
in 1620. There is something amazing, during all this period of 
French history, in the utterly reckless way in which the French 
princes and nobles rushed into civil war on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and also in the easy way in which each rebellion got com- 
promised or looked over. The whole thing seems a sort of joke ; 
we read of a war beginning and ending, without getting any clear 


idea either why it began, or why, having it came to an 
end. Even in the wars of religion, where real principles were at 
stake on both sides, one is amazed at the ease with which men 
first took up arms and then laid them down again. Even a war of 
religion seems to have been, in the eyes of a chman, a sort of 
time, and not the serious business which it was either in Eng- 
or in Germany. And a war like that with which we have now 
to deal, a mere squabble among courtiers, assumes a lighter 
character still. It is not merely that the insurrections are easily 
put down, which may be simply a question of * go force ; the 
whole thing does not seem to be serious on ei side. Wyatt's 
rebellion in Queen Mary’s time, and several other English rebel- 
lions in the same century, were easily put down, because the in- 
surgents were very much the weaker ; but neither side looked 
on the matter as a joke. But here the Duke of Longueville, the 
Grand-Prior of Vendéme, and other great nobles, are dissatisfied 
with the state of things at court; the Duke of ane his 
brothers, his wife, have too much influence, and they have too 
little. they fly to arms without rhyme or reason, and the 
submit without rhyme or reason. The war consists in hold- 
ing fortresses against the King and in surrendering them to the 
King as soon as he comes near them. The Duke of Longue- 
ville, Governor of Normandy before the rebellion, is Governor 
of Normandy again after it. The whole a, as M, Puiseux 
calls it, “une querelle de cordons bleus.” Or, in the words of 
Sismondi, “Le mouvement des mécontents n’avait été qu’un ca- 
price; il n’était soutenu par aucune passion populaire; ils 
n’avaient en eux-mémes aucune volonté forte, aucun chef ne 
dirigeait leur ambition, aussi, aprés avoir étourdiment rompu la 
paix, ils manquaient d’énergie pour faire a The only 
serious result was the development of a military spirit in the 
breast of the young King. Louis was personally brave, and in 
this short war he 1 and acquired a fondness for, the details 
of the military art. On the strength of this he fancied himself a 
great general, and acquired a love of warfare which influenced the 
remainder of his reign. 


M. Puiseux’s business lies of course with the local aspect of 
the matter—with what concerns the town and castle of Caen. 
| The castle was held for the Grand-Prior of Vendéme by a captain 
' named Prudent, who had once been a mason, and whose name and 
| former trade naturally gave rise to a good many jokes. Of course 
| the traitorous position of bearing arms by the King’s authority 
| against his person” was as well known in France then as it was 
| twenty years later in England; Captain Prudent and the Grand- 
| Prior his master held the castle only to preserve it for a sovereign 
| oppressed and held in bondage by his evil favourites. The posi- 

tion of the town of Caen and its magistrates was a difficult one. 
These were loyal, but their loyalty was not very fervent, not at all 
the sort of loyalty which leads men to martyrdom. They wished 
to see the castle return to the xinge obedience, but they wished 
still more to avoid receiving the King’s garrison into their city. 
If they did, the rebels in the castle well most likely fire upon the 
town, and the King’s garrison would most likely do at 
least as much mischief asthe rebels. M. de Bellefonds, a former 
governor of Caen, comes with letters from the King, urging an 
immediate assault upon the castle. The King’s interests, according 
to the cautious magistrates, will be injured rather than promoted 
by so rash an attempt. But will they not allow the castle to be 
blockaded by two hundred men? Not at all; such a blockade 
would only provoke the rebels to fire, and the King’s cause could 
be much better served by dissimulation. So the mayor and 
echevins appointed an extraordinary commission, called the 
“ Conseil du de la ville,” consisting of twenty-four citizens of 
various ranks, including themselves, and, what should be noticed, 
also including two members of the Reformed religion. This body 
conducted themselves with great prudence. They determined in 
no way to commit themselves to the cause of the defenders of 
the castle, but to keep. up a understanding with them; 
in no way to violate their loyalty to the King, but to give 
up the command of the city to no one except the King in 
person. They sent deputies to confer with Captain Prudent, 
who cajoled him into giving up the keys of the town. They then 
sent to the King, asking for bis immediate presence. After ten 
days he came, and was received by the citizens with as much 
ceremony as circumstances allowed. The castle wes summoned to 
surrender, and a little firing took place on both sides. But Pru- 
dent, who had hitherto made his soldiers believe that he held the 
castle for the King, could no longer keep up the delusion now that 
the King was actually to be seen in person on the other side. 
The soldiers, who had no reason on earth for rebellion, refused to 
act against their sovereign. There was nothing very wonderful in 
this, without supposing, with a contemporary writer, that there is 
a certain superhuman power in the look of a King :— 

“ Car,” dit René Barry, “le visage des souverains a quelque chose de plus 
particulier que n’a celuy des autres hommes ; et il est ordinairement accom- 

é de je ne scay quel mélange qui donne de la tendresse aux plus insen- 
sibles et de la terreur aux plus résolus,.” 


When it came to this, Prudent had nothing to do but to 
surrender. Strange to say, there are two contemporary accounts 
of this surrender which are utterly contradictory. One makes him 
surrender at discretion; the other gives the text of an elaborate 
capitulation between him and the hing. Anyhow no harm hap- 
pened to him or to anybody else concerned. ut the surrender of 
the castle of Caen was the end of the war; Louis had now little 
to do but to march from Caen to the Loire, and to receive the 
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submission of all the revolted places on his road. The wise policy 
of the magistrates of Caen had, in M. Puiseux’s view, put down 
the rebellion :— 


tout pour le plus grand avantage de MM. de Luynes ou de Venddme ; joor | 


la ville la grande fléche centrale de St.-Etienne et la splendide église du 
Sépulcre ; le clocher de St.-Pierre, ee joyau ‘viselé, portait encore les cica- 
trices récentes de coups presque mortels. : Si les habitants de Caen, si les 
archéologues n’ont pas eu a déplorer de plus grands désastres, ils le doivent 
— magistrats avisés autant que sages qui gouyernaient la cité en 
I 

Our other Norman antiquary, the Viscount de Toustain, is by no 
means so good a Norman as his fellow-labourer. In his eyes/the 
Kings of England and Dukes of Normandy are “grands mal- 
faiteurs,” which they hardly are in the eyes of M. Puiseux... And 
the following sentence is suited rather for the atmosphere of 
Paris than for thatof Caen:— 

La derniére heure avait sonné pour les dues de Normandie de la maison de 

Plantagenet ; le roi Philippe-Auguste. réimit, leur duché & la couronne de 
France en 1204, aprés qu'il eat. été pendant deux cent quatre-vingt-douze 
ans sous une domination étrangére. 
That William the'Conqueror was a stranger in Normandy is news 
to us, and we should think-it must be equally news to M. Puiseux. 
Still the Viscount de Toustain has hit) onan subject, 
and one closely connected with both Norman and English history. 
Of the castle of Bur near Bayeux scarcely a trace remains; but 
it was a favourite residence of some, of the stranger Dukes, and 
was the scene of some important events during their reigns. . It 
is, however, curious enough that Bur comes into importance just 
at the time when the Dukes of Normandy and Kings of England 
really began, to be strangers both to England and to Normandy. 
Little or nothing is heard of the castle before the time of Henry 
of Anjou, and then we begin to hear a great deal of it, He 
often held his court there, and he was there when he uttered the 
hasty words which led to,the death of Thomas of Canterbury. A 
Norman antiquary however should, if only for the credit of his 
own country, be better versed_in the results of recent criticism 
than to suppose, at this time of day, that Thomas, the son of a 
Norman father and & Norman mother; had a Saracen for either 
parent, Richard the Fourth led too wandering a life to be;very 
often at any one place, but he too appears.at Bur on more than one 
occasion, and John dates from there some of his last acts before the 
foreign domination came to,an end. Normandy, “ reunited” to the 
crown of Paris, sinks into,a, province, and Bur ceased to be. the 
dwelling-place of Kings or len It remained thenceforth a 
royal possession, and retained the name of Bur le Roy. We end 
with the Viscount’s last notice, including the denunciation of the 
great malefactors :-— 

Il est probable que les derniers vestiges des constructions seigneuriales 
n’auront pas survécu a tous Jes désastres de la guerre de Cent-Ans. Les 
historiens anglais, eux-mémes, avouent que les gens de l’armée d’Edouard [11 
chevauchaient dans les villes champétres, ardant et destruiant tout dans leur 
marche, de Cerisy & Caen. Les chapelles avajent seules résisté ; la négli- 
gence en a laissé disperser les dernitres pierres; il n’en reste plus 
aujourd’hui, et c’est'& peine si peut en montrer ]’°emplacement. Pourtant, 
encore en 1719, Frangois Eury, seigneur et patron de Noron, se plaignait que 
certains malfaiteurs avyaient tué ses pigeons sur sa terre de Bur-le-Itoy, ot lui 
seul a colombier, (Mémoires de M. Pluquet.) Nous voici bien loin des 
grands malfaiteurs, Dacs de Normandie et Rois d’Angleterre. 


SANS MERCI.* 


Tes author of Guy Livingstone is a clever wnter, who depicts 
bold roués and fashionable Delilahs with much enthusiasm, 
and in a style the tawdry flashiness of which is suited to the 
subject. An atmosphere of languid divans, velvet cushions, 
fle hin jewels, rare wines, tobacco-smoke, ecarté, flowers, per- 
fumed beauty, and kid-glove ruffians steams up from every page ; 


and scraps of French, and continual references to the knightly days | 


of old, attest the scholarship and chivalrous learning of the author. 
If a troop of crusaders had got loose into the Haymarket, and re- 
quired a troubadour to sing of their daring amatory exploits, they 
could not hit upon a better candidate for the post. The author of 
Guy Livingstone is too moral a novelist to be even indirectly an 
apologist for sin. But “ such things are,” The world bein 

made up of beautiful adulteresses, of unscrupulous but fasci- 
nating dragoons, of gamblers, and loungers.who like to be petted 
by other men’s wives, and other men’s wives who like to pet 
them, with ‘a sprinkling of honest country gentlemen who ride 
splendidly after hounds, and have no notion of all the wickedness 
aon them, why should not the world be delineated. as it is? 
All this is very sad, and the author is too scrupulous to profess 
that it is right. In common with all moralists, he dislikes and 
deplores vice. But if he is to have vice, he likes it served up in 
a luxurious way, with bits of Alfred de Musset to give it an 
educated flavour, and a dash of old chronicles to remind him of 


* Sans Merci; or, Kestrels and Falcons. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1366. 
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and, if the worst come to the worst, poison ourselves with an © 
“of polished stateliness, In this sorrowful.and imperfect 
_ tion there are not, after all, so many things much nobler ~ 4 
raffish, seductive, ferocious, duelling count. A fine old 
| English squire, who never distrusts his wife, till he finds her out, 
| is of course higher. But everybody cannot be a fine old i 
squire, wrapt up in his pheasants and his dogs; and if overytots 
"was, the wives and, mothers of the ¢ountry would not stand it, 
What so many English ladies, being frail mortal creatures, do 
like is depicted in Sans Meres; and thoughfno Polish count comes 
in person on the stage, his virtues are there, and shine grandly on 
us from the various characters who supply. his ’ Lite 
and must be painted as it appears; the author of Sans. Mere, 
paints it with a fine free literary swing, which is admirably fitted 
to doe justice to the merits of any fictitious hero who can succeed 
_ in uniting the and the fashionable elegance of 
the erusader and the billiard-marker. iat 
‘The heroines of Sans Merci are a little meretricious and friyo. 
lous, but they have at all events one merit—they are all 
The author of Guy Tavingstone, with great sense, 
notion of wasting his powers on creating ugly. adies. He is quite 
right. There is no sort of use in doing so. i 


| ‘eminine artists have 
_ a moral duty to perform. It is theit business to prevent handsome 
women from having it all their own way; and lest governesses, or 
| blue-stockings, or really lin gt should be discouraged, or fal] 
_ out of the running, feminine writers have a kindly way of helping 
the weaker specimens of ‘their sex, and 

but loveable heroine in the front of the battle. But a ue 


novelist cannot see things in this’ philanthropic light, or squander 
| romantic material for the sake of giving @ lift to the governess 
world. The author of:Guy Livingstone obeys a pardonable and 
natural instinet in liking to have his heroines well-made and 
| good-looking, and as it is .as easy to make them one thing as 
| another, his taste for paper beauties can be cheaply and plentifully 
indulged. Lady Laura Brancepeth enn drives about in 
her phaeton in haughty beauty, with full firm lips and bold a 
eyes, graceful and careless, pi of her smiles, and chary of 
sighs. Blanche Ellerslie, who trips delicately over the pavement 
to her pony carriage, round which lounge three or four officers in 
mufti, has «pair of large liquid eyes of a colour ever changing; 
and when she speaks, there is a plaintiveness in her low sweet 
voice, as if she sought for sympathy in some secret sorrow, Yet, 
“QO my friend,” continues the author, addressing himself very 
affably to the eral reader, in: that flattering familiar 
novelists have when they wish to be thoroughly engaging, “T bi 
ou beware. Blanche Ellerslie has wrought as much mischief in 
er time as any Vivien of them all, and is still insatiate of con- 
‘quest.’ Then there is Bessie Standen, the low-born beauty, with 
golden hair, an aquiline nose,:“a broad white brow overhanging 
the splendours of brightest. blue eyes, less apt to melt than to 
sparkle,” and a “glorious complexion, in which red and white are 
too rarely mixed for imitation by eae hand.” Marion 
Charteris, with rare beauty of a peculiar type, which gorgeous 
masses of rich red hair does not injure, looks like a master 
piece of Tintoretto. And, finally, we have the Belle Dame 
sans merct, Lady Dorrillon now, Flora Bellasys that was 
in the days when Guy Livingstone was to the for. 
She is so lovely as not merely to take away our own breath, 
but to take away. the author’s breath’ too, ‘* More years ago 
than are pleasant to a, I, who write, tried to sketch 
that same face ; and failed, I dare say, as I surely should fail 
now.” This way of getting over the difficulty strikes us as _— 
quite original and ingenious. For fear that any one should thi 
that the author’s deseription is ineffective, he takes the precaution 
of warning us that he has got in his mind’s eye an idea of beauty 
which he never can expect to express, and the bare conception of 
which positively knocks him down. We are ready to believe that 
he is trying to think of something ineffably beautiful, and can 
only sympathize with the hard necessities of novel-writing which 
— him to make an effort to tell us what his thought is 

A few summers have passed over her head since she first sat for her 
portrait; but no shadow of'change has marred her royal beauty, The 
superb figure has falfiled the proniise of youth ; no more: the severest 
sculptor-could not wish jit lighter by a line; the bright healthy blood 
mantles as richly as ever under the soft olive skin ; but the clear rose tint is 
not a whit too warm in colour; the features, though they bear the stam 
strong passions and ae tye will, are still matchless in delicacy and 


of 
ment of outline ; more liquidly lustrous than ever, dream or glitter the 
fathomless hazel eyes. 
If Lady Dorrillon’s eyes go on in this way, getting more and more 
liquidly lustrous every time the author tries to think of her, we 
cannot wonder that his difficulties in telling us about her increase. 
She has already got a “loveliness that absolutely ‘kills’ the out- 
ward attractions of other women,” and what on earth she is 28 
she appears to the inward soul of her novelist, if this is a weak 
delineation of her, Heaven alone can tell; and the reader never 
can hope to understand. 
It is pleasing to think that the male Don Juans who have to 
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with all this galaxy of beauty are themselves by no means 
unequal, as far as personal appearance is concerned, to the task. 
. emyng, the Foungest of the seductive lot, reproduces the 
best points'of his mo er’s face in his own—great delicacy, regu- 
sv of outlitie, dark expressive eyes, and a complexion very clear 
though pale. ord» Ransborough, who is attached to Mrs. 
Charteris, is'tall and dark, with hair and beard trimmed after a 
foreign fashion and features decidedly attractive in spite of the 
utter languor that pervades them and broods in the large sleepy 
eyes. Strangers looking on him thought it a jest when told that 
he is ond of the hardest men over a country that ever sat in 
saddle, and that’ seldom has fleeter or stauncher stalker dealt 
death among the deer. Bertie Grenvil, ealled—or as the author of 
Sans Merci in his own graceful way would perhaps say, “yclept”— 
his friends the Cherub, has soft chestnut hair that brushes the 
tresses of his partner in the waltz, and a low musical voice, mur- 
muring broken sentences that furnish her with texts for after 
meditations. On this occasion he contents himself with flirting 
with the betrothed of a‘stont country rector. “I doubt if, during 
the next ‘week at’ least, she will hear the yg step of her 
ethorié’ affianced without a guilty shudder of repugnance.” 
Cone Vane, the mili lounger, who is dancing, when we 
first meet them, with Blanche Ellerslie, is still more striking. Hi 
soldier face is set, and his eyes are glittering with a sort of fierce 
eagerness. Even so may have looked:some tawny-haired rover 
in the rough old times—carrying off his beautiful prize Corongh 
shivering lances, or over angry waters.” . These and other lovely 


and dangerous loungers, make up the array. The time to see some 


of them at least in all their beauty is when the ladies have retired, 


the geutlemen are gathered in the smoking-room. The | 


and 

author of Sans, Meret li fondly over their smoking-costume, 
and their dressing-gowns, in a fashion which teaches us how on 
such occasions that noblest of God’s creatures, the nineteenth 
century crusader, should be dressed... The grand beings who set 
their teeth hard: and. make love to their neighbour's wives 
always picturesque. may know nature's gentleman not 


merely by. his cynical audacity, and his bold disregard: of the | 


seventh commandment, but by his dressing-gown as well :— 


‘The three (Berti¢ Grenvil, Cecil Castlemaine, and Denzil Ransborough)— 
sitting side by side, as it ehanced~make rather a picturesque group from 
the very contrast of eolouring. } | 

The Cherub is a thing of beauty indeed ; in rich maroon velvet, broidered 
down every seam with glittering arabesques ; his small shapely feet. cased in 
slippers to match, bearing his monogram in heavy raised gold. Ransborough 
ie velvet too, blue black as his own hair and eyes, unrélieved by @ single 
thread or stitch of lighter colour; the effect is good) albeit intensely sombre ; 
he might have stepped out of the frame of a picture painted in Vented ten 
score years ago, Beyond him is Castlemaine; ‘scarcely less magnificent 
than the Cherub, but in a very. different style. With the present curt fashion 
of lounging attire Cecil will have nought to do; his portly figure, on these 
occasions, is ever draped in ‘an ample’ dressing robe such as Eastern looms 
can weave, wherein hues, gorgeous in themselves, are so deeply blended that 
they produce but.a softened harmony. Ow the opposite side of the hearth 
is De Visme, in sad-coloured raiment, perhaps more costly than the other 
three ; for that russet fabric is worth more than its weight in gold, even in 
the shadow of Kashmerian hills, 

The author of Saxs Merci, as we saw above, knows and uses the 
full privileges of fiction. It is no more trouble to have a heroine 
with lustrous eyes that baflle description than to have one ofa 
— pattern, and it. isno more cost to him’ to turn out his 
eroes With dressing-gowns from Kashmere than from Piceadilly. 
It reminds one of the liberality of the Scotch, teetotallist, who, 
in his moments of prodigality, used to exclaim--“ Hang expense ! 
let’s have another kettle.” Dressing-gowns from K re may 
be worth more than “ their weight in gold,” but the author of Sans 
Merci, when he imagines a dressing-gown, likes to imagine a good 
one, and says very. wisely-—‘ Hang expense, let us go at ence to 
res oleae to Kashmere accordingly, in a princely and 
ow 
t of. the story turns on a danger to which Marion 
Charteris has exposed herself, and on the method by which the 
cruel Flora, the Belle Dame sans merci, rescues her from the same. 


noble way, 
The 


Marion Charteris is left. by her husband at. ‘Rome, and amuses | 


herself \during bis absence in a perilous flirtation with Vincent 
Flemyng, to whom she writes, in a fit of enthusiasm, a fatally 
compromising letter. Vincent Flemyng is a selfish and ungene- 
rousman. lle kéeps the letter, and reappears with it in his pos- 
session at her Charteris Royal country-house, where all the 
company of the piece are assembled, determined so to use his 
advantage as to bend Marion to his will. Poor, frightened, dove- 
like Marion flutters to the side of Lady Dorrillon, and confides to 
her the secret. Vincent will not give her back her letter, and by 
this time she sorely repents her 
in love with her young admirer. Flota Dorrillon undertakes to 
save her, which she does by allowing her own fatal spell to fall on 
the impressible Vincent, “He becomes of course bewitched; for 


who can withstand Lady Dorrillon, or how many lives have her | 
awful charms not withered? “Bewitched. It is a pretty word | 


to write. Do you know what it means sometimes?” says the 
author, addressing himself again in his usual affable and interroga- 
tive way to the general reader :— 


It means that a mind has become suddenly warped and marred, as a body 
might be by a palsy stroke ; so that the plainest precepts of laws, divine or 
human, seem weary lessons learnt by rote long ago, and not worth remem- 
bering; it means that a man would stab his best friend in the back to win 
oae of the witch’s smiles ; and rob an altar to buy gewgaws for a white neck 
or rounded arms ; and trail his family honour in the mud, like a threadbare 
coat, to keep a wanton’s slipper unsoiled. 


Being thus bewitched, Vincent surrenders Marion’s letters to Lady 
Dorrillon’s keeping. But not for that does he win Lady Dorrillon. 
At last, wearied by his assiduity, she lets him know how he has 
been duped. It is a powerful and passionate scene. He s 
down over her, hoarsely whispers a frightful and unprin 
curse with white writhing lips in her ear, leaves the mark 
of purple eget prints on her firm white arm, and darts, with 
death on his face, from’ her house. “ Did you ever read ‘The Lay 
of the Brown *?” agai interrogative author. 
Because, if we ever did, we a eww that the curse, which really 
cannot be given in detail, was like the curse of the buried nun in 
that poem. Vineent Flemyng, having uttered it, has nothing left 
but to poison himself; and—* let me speak the truth even to the 
miserable end,” to which request we can only reply, “ By all 
away.”’—Vincent Flemyng died, as he had lived, a 
prof and consistent infidel. Lady Dorrillon hears of her new 
victim without remorse, though with a natural horror. While 
she is being told, her husband’ entets from the und. 
Turning in surprise and amazement, the narrator of Vincent's tragic 
close finds himself face to' face with Sir’ Marmaduke Dorrillon. 
“With his sp. framed in the 
dark curtain doorway, > néw comer looked some grim 
masterpiece of Holbein.” 

It would probably be useless to to the author of Guy 
Livingstone and of Sans Merci to have done with all this pernicious 
once for all his favourite 


of writing it, and is no longer | 


aud tawdry view of life,'‘and to ch 
subject, and his way of treating it. But at atiy rate he might in 
mercy spare us'a numiber of literary tricks, ‘the ition of which 
_ becomes insupportable to the reader. If he has anything to 
say, surely he ‘might say it simply and plainly, without all 
| the es and’ tuts ‘and mannerisms, and “Ah, me!” 
and “T think,” and “I doubt not,” and “Did you ever read,” 
and “Have you ever seen,” that are merely irritating and 
wearisome. And’ we d6 not really believe that it is a proof 
of romanti¢ ius’ to ‘put nouns after their verbs, to 
say what is ‘to’ be ''sai fide down. Why, for instance, 
if allusion is'to be made to ‘the late Mr. Leech, is it necessary to 
make it in suck’ & ‘sentence’ as the following :—*Not in this 
generation, I think, shall the painter arise, able to wield the pencil 
that dropped from those deft fingers, all ‘too’ soon.” Perhaps, 
however, it is natural that an author, whosé taste for creating 
nineteenth-century crusaders and Flora Dorrillons is happily a 
one, should also have his own peculiar views about 
ite: elegance, / of 1 7) 


t 


~ MEDIOCRE POETRY.* 
ry wens are two kifids of people who, without sufficient 
vigour or’ dépth of feeling to raise them’ to the height of 
true poetry, still are driven by a strange intellectual restlessness 
to express stich slender emotion as ‘they have in verse. It would 
be too harsh to accuse them of simply yielding to a petty and 
unreasonable vanity.’ There are foolish lads and silly maidens, it 
ig true, who write, and even publish, nonsense out of sheer conceit. 
But there are a good thany minor poets who do not com 
| nonsense, and yet do not compose poetry either. They look at 
| life through their feelings, and so far are of the poetic temper, but 
_ from want either'of culture or favouring circumstances, or force 
_ and depth of character, they never succeed in getting off the 
ground. The last is probably the secret of nine failures out of 
ten, not only in poetry, but in every other form of literary enter- 
| prise. Of the verse-writers who, for of vigour, fail to rise above 
| the’ most undéniable mediocrity, some have taken to composition 
| out of a sttong natural proclivity, and others by the force of 
| acquired ideas eens a temperament that was fairly 
sensitive to begin with. Of these two sorts of mediocre poetry 
the two volumes of verses before us are very fair examples. Mr. 
| Bradbury, as a page in his book informs us, is self-taught, and has 
| risen from the ranks. Mrs. Kemble’s mere name is a sufficient 
warranty that: shé is familiar with cultivated and artistic tradi- 
tions. In both writers. there is more or less of sincerity—or, as 
critics generally call it, unconsciousness — of genuine 
eeling, and of a power of rhythmical expression. The feeling is 
not tran ntly artificial and simulated, as it always is with the 
sort of youths who used to imitate Lord Byron, and who now 
imitate sometimes Shelley and sometimes Mr. Tennyson, accord- 
ing to their bent. But in neither volume will the lover of poetry— 
that is, either of deep thought strongly coloured with emotion, or 
else of deep feeling vigorously expressed and adorned with the 
products of imagination stirred by feeling—find much to give him 
re For, in spite of a crude notion to the contrary—so 
Nacious that it would be a wonder how it ever got a footing, if it 
were not that the crudest notions about art are precisely those which 
meet with the readiest and widest acceptance—a keen poetic sensi- 
bility is no measure of the power of poetic expression, or of the art of 
evoking sympathy in the minds of others who are equally or more 
sensitive. “The poet is born,” we know, but not every one that is 
| thus constitutionally endowed with the poetic temper can lay claim 
| to an intuitive knowledge of the poetic art. To succeed here, he 
| must have a vigour, a concentration, a faculty of wide observing, 
| which a poet, like the rest of us, can only acquire if at all by practice 
and industry. However, as neither Mrs. Kemble nor Mr. Bradbury 


Lyrical Fancies, By S.H. Bradbury (Quallon). London: E. Moxon 
so. 
| Poems, By Frances Anne Kemble. London: E. Moxon & Co. 1866, 
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is likely to claim seriously a place among the half-dozen giants 
who divide among them the great poetic supremacy, it is scarcely 
worth while, perhaps even scarcely just, to enter too far into the 
first principles of creative genius. Though there are certainly a 
great many persons of far profounder sensibility than either of our 
present versifiers who never composed a stanza in their lives, still 
the fact of possessing an inclination to write verses at all takes 
anybody out of the deadly dry and commonplace class. But 
there is a common in sensibility. Most people see the sea 
break “on its co ee stones,” and “the long light shake 
across the lakes,” wi 

a single tender or graceful or pathetic association suggested. 


But, even of those to whom these sights really give a; 


degree of imaginative pleasure, the majority are only alive 
to that pleasure in a very commonplace way. The images 
that are suggested, and the associations that are called up, do not 
ascend into the loftier and more remote recesses of passion or feel- 
ing. Either Mrs. Kemble’s or Mr. Bradbury’s verses illustrate 
equally well this kind of incapaci 


For instance, under the thtle 35 “The Poetry of Earth,” Mr. 


Bradbury writes a description of a pleasant day in the country, 


when all nature seems to smile :— 


Old earth in vernal beauty lies, 
The trees bow to the flowers, 

A mellow glory floods the skies, 
The grass is bathed with showers. 

A calm sweet spirit walks the air, 
Each leaf and blossom thrills ; 

This ruddy morn all things are fair, 
From sky to plashing rills. 


The banks are sunlit, and the moss 
Is cool with glittering dews, 

Wild hyacinths the low winds toss, 
Clouds part with azure views. 

The odours from the new mown hay 
Run through each leafy bush, 

The violets from each woodland way 
Send up a purple blush. 


This is very neat and very true, and there are two more stanzas in 
the same style; but where is the poetry of earth? Nearly all 


Mr. Bradbury’s pieces exhibit the same thin sensuousness, He is 
always inviting summer to come again with “green, green leaves,” 
or begging some maiden to stay with him in the dell when “ the 
white moon floods the skies,” or thinking little superficial common- 
place thoughts about our mortal lot on bridges at midnight, or in 
“‘ twilight reveries,” while the number of distracting maidens, with 
every variety of hair and complexion, is positively countless. 
Some of the love songs are graceful enough, but very, very thin. 
When the poet ceases for a moment, now and then, from these or 
else from simple but pretty descriptions of natural objects, he 
becomes but the echo of a living poet, whose influence at the pre- 
sent day it would require a stronger originality than Mr. Bradbury’s 
to enable any versifier to resist. We know pretty nearly all that 
is going to be said in “A Fragment,” or caving which 


opens thus 

I believe in all that is good in man, 
In every creed, 

That helps to form and mould a nobler plan, 
From errors freed. 

I honour the rich and pity the proud 
In every sphere ; 

Whenever I gaze on the toiling crowd 
My heart is there. 


In order to compare the poet with the poetess, we shall do well 
to select a gloomy pubjeet, for gloom appears to be the favourite 
medium through which Mrs. Kemble surveys life and things in 

eneral. Mr. Bradbury, with his Ada and Lady Gertrude and 
ady Alice, and we know not how many more, is naturally not 
often in a melancholy mood. On one occasion, however, he 
seems to have been constrained to write some verses “In 
Sorrow” 
The wondrous wheels of life will turn 
When I am seen on earth no more, 
The sun as bright in heaven will burn, 
The sea still flap the tawny shore; 
The daisies still will snow the sod, 
The vestal snowdrop sweetly spring, 
‘The heavens reflect the power of God, 
The woods with birds’ loud warblings ring, 
Sad thoughts of that dread time come on ; 
What is our doom when life is spent ? 
Our joys as soon as seen are gone, 
Appear but for one moment sent. 
Would I could live as lives the rose, 
Unconscious of a time of gloom, 
Or be the humblest flower that grows, 
Forgotten when I ceased to bloom ! 
This life, so short, so full of fears, 
Has only fitful dreams of rest : 
Where are the eyes that shed no tears ? 
And where is one unsorrowing breast ? 


And so on, One instantly detects the want of momentum and 
concentrated force. This is just the sort of sorrow which a person 
of rather more than ordinary sensibility might feel in a general 
kind of way; but there is no size nor depth about it, such as 
might touch all mankind. Compare it, for example, with Burns’s 
fine ode entitled “ Despondency.” Compare the cry— 

O life, thou art a galling load, 


a rough, a weary road, 
‘0 wretches such as |! 


out having their pulse stirred, or having } 


and the like. We immediately detect the of 
mediocre poet's thinness. Mrs. mble, a8 we have sid, ge 


ence, too, her partiality for 
There is no sign in her volume that she has sates depth of hee 
than Mr. Bradbury, but her verses serve to show ow far cultiya. 
tion may help to supply the lack of natural force and plianey, For 
example :— 


e in and hurrying ste 
The the sounds, the atragele, strife 

Of hourly being ; the sharp, biting file 

Of action, fretting on the tightened chain 

Of rough existence ; all that is not pain, 

But bitter weariness ; oh ! to be free 

But for a while from conscious entity ! 

To shut the banging doors and windows wide 

Of restless sense, and let the soul abide — 

Darkly and stilly, for a little space, 

Gathering its strength up to pursue the race ; 

Oh, heavens! to rest a moment, but to rest 

From this quick, gasping life, were to be blest! 
There is not much superiority of thought here over Mr. , 
lines “ In Sorrow,” but the varnish is very different, and makes 
the sonnet far the more effective of the two pieces. Very often the 
varnish is too strong for the body and colour, only even in this casg 
cultivation tells enormously. Perhaps to this very cultivation, given 
to a temperament only moderately poetic, must be ascribed Mrs, 
Kemble’s chief defect—an absence of anything like buoy, 
It is hard to illustrate this without lengthier quotations than 
reader would care to have to meditate upon. But any dozen li 
selected almost at random, are enough to show what we mean, 
Here are some verses entitled “ A Wish” :— 


Let me not die for ever! when I'm laid 
In the cold earth ; but let my memory 

Live still among ye, like the evening shade, 
That o’er the sinking day steals placidly. 

Let me not be forgotten! though the knell 
Has tolled for me its solemn lullaby ; 

Let me not be forgotten! though I dwell 
For ever now in death's obscurity. 

Yet oh! upon the emblazoned leaf of fame, 
Trace not a record, not a line for me, 

But let the lips I loved oft breathe my name, 
And in your hearts enshrine my memory ! 


The thought here is so very much on the surface that vividness 
and freshness in the setting are the only things that could impart 
any sort of worth to it. But Mrs. Kemble has not the art of 
putting this spirit of movement into her verse. She mistakes 
sombreness for pathos, and heaviness for force. Her verses are 
very polished, but we nowhere feel the airy, buoyant tread of the 
poet. It is not merely that she almost invariably takes the gloomy 
side of life. Circumstances might give this tinge to a protoundly 
poetic nature. But there is a fatal want of glow and fervour. On 
the whole, like all other mediocre verses, these two volumes con- 
firm the rule that no poems are worth reading except the best— 
a that is, each after its kind—and this is especially true of 
yrics, 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


N a history of the British navy extending over eleven hundred 
years it is difficult to select any particular period for special 
notice. The volume before us gives a clear description of the 
exploits of Blake under Cromwell, of Monk and Prince Rupert 
under Charles IL., and of Rooke and Shovel under Queen Anne, 
About the middle of the eighteenth century, Hawke and Boscawen 
began that course of triumphs which was continued by Rodney, 
Howe, and Jervis, until, under Nelson’s leadership, our fleets 
became so completely and invariably victorious that no European 
enemy ventured any longer to contend against them. 
From the time of Blake to that of Duncan, the most obstinate 
of our naval battles were with the Dutch. Many of those battles 
lasted two or three days, and were fought within sight of our own 
shores. In the first engagement of the war under Charles IL, 
Lawson amongst the foremost met his fate, 
Whom sea-green sirens from the rocks lament. 
This battle was fought near Lowestoft, and Rear-Admiral Lawson 
was sent on shore wounded at Greenwich, where he died. Notwith- 
standing all the changes which time has wrought since Dryden 
sang of the naval glories of the House of Stuart, there are still 
sirens alongshore between Lowestoft and Greenwich, but the 
epithet “sea-green” is not perhaps so well applicable to these 
sirens as to their victims. In the second year of this war 
the French had joined the Dutch, and Prince Rupert had 
gone to meet the former, while Monk (now Duke of Albe- 
marle) awaited the latter under De Ruyter, pretty nearly on the 
old fighting-ground. “There was little manceuvring; all was 
lain hard fighting.” “Monk was surprised by the magnitude of 
De Ruyter’s force, but in stubborn endurance he was uns 
and the thought of retreat never entered into his mind. For two 
long days he had sustained an unequal combat, and “he was be 
ginning to apprehend the total destruction of his fleet, when, on 
the third day, he was rejoined by Rupert.” The foregoing speci- 
mens of Mr. Yonge’s prose are probably better adapted to & 


* The History of the British Navy, from the Earliest Period to the Present 


with talk about preferring to be the humblest flower that grows, 
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. (That happy sun,” said he, “will rise again, 
Who twice victorious did our navy see ; 
And T alone must view bim rise in vain, 
Without one ray of all his star for me. 
“Yet, like an English general will I die,. . 
And. all the ocean make my spacious grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie ; 
The sea’s a.tomb that’s proper for the brave.” 
two more of equally hard fighting the British Ad- 
says Mr. Yonge, “a defeat 
which was nodisgrace.”. Next year our fleets had been reduced, 
under the pretext that peace was near; but no armistice had been 
and in June, 1667, De Ruyter sailed into the 
es. Batteries ‘had been commenced the year before, but 
were not completed. De Huyter took Sheerness, and ships were 
sunk at Woolwich and Blackwall to impede his further progress. 
London owed to Monk her —— from the greatest danger 
which has ever threatened her; but the disgrace of being thus 
insulted in their own harbours’ might well appear intolerable to 
the comtrymen of Blake. / 
Between Blake,’ “who brought ships to contemn castles on 
shote,” and Nelson, who brought them to contemn e ing, the 
name in British naval history is that of Rodney, te'whom 
fis country owed the splendid finish of an inglorious war. France 
had acknowledged: the independence of the revolted American 
Colonies; ‘and had signed a treaty with them as the United States, 
War followed between France and England, and even before. it 
had been formally declared Admiral Keppel was sent with a fleet 
to cruise off Brest.. The popularity of this Admiral, which is still 
attested by public-house signboards, was due to: the political as 
well as professional prominence which he attained. He had 
refused a command on the American coast because he disapproved 
our treatment of the colonists. He had now ynder his orders 
pox 4 sail of the line, and among his captains were Jervis, after- 
Lord St, Vincent, and Alexander Hood, afterwards Lord 
A few leagues to the west of Ushant he encountered 
the French Admiral, D’Orvilliers, with an equal force. In those 
days the French were always, and we were often, cautious. 
Alter an indecisive battle, in which it epveeen’, by argument 
rather than by results, that the English had gained a, yic- 
tory, both fleets returned to harbour. But the eflort, to, fit 
out our fleet had been great, and murmurs arose at the dis- 
proportionate character of its exploits. Keppel was intimate 
with the leaders of ition, while his second in command, 
Palliser, was a Lord of Admiralty, and both the Admirals had 
's. con while sition nified the e into 
and the The controversy thus 
aroused went to the usual length in the press and in Parliament. 
The Admiralty ordered a court-martial on Keppel, while he still 
held command of the Channel fleet; and he was tried at Ports- 
mouth, where all the leaders of Opposition, including Burke, Fox, 
and Sheridan, mustered to attend him daily to the Court. His 
acquittal was celebrated by general illuminations and by riots, in 
which the houses of his opponents were attacked by mobs A 
court-martial was then held on Palliser, and he also was acquitted. 
never went to sea again, but he afterwards became a peer, 
presided over the Admiralty with zeal, energy, and judgment. 
To him is due the general adoption of copper-sheathing for ships’ 
bottoms. Before his time, our cruisers used to become foal 
lose their speed, after a few months at sea, just as iron ships 
now. It is probable, however, that Keppel owes his eminence on 
signboards, not to this or any other improvement in naval adminis- 
tration, but to the political excitement, and consequent absorption 
his trial caused. He might have truly 


Exegi monumentum ere perennius ; 
for he is likely to be remembered, not only while copper- 


i 


attack St. Lucia. The enemy, declining 
uct of some 0 captains ived him of victory when 
ught it within his we grasp. 
By skilful manceuvres he gained the wind of the enemy, had 
in his power to co’ 
power to com own ships to a general ight 
have ensued, the brunt ent was by 
Rodney’s ip and a few others. ' Phe of the fleet was 
osed to let'the French alone, and as the French were disposed 
to them alone, the result was not disastrous to either side. 
Rodney brought the commanders of two ships to court-martial 
for misconduct in this action, and they were cashiered, and he 
réfused certificates of good conduct to about half of the remaining 
captains. Towards summer, a Spanish fleet’ joined the French at 
Martinique, and thus’ Rodney found in the mee of 
enemies of double his own force; but they did not attack him, nor 
did he attack them, and after a month of inactivity the allies 
In the wititer, Rodney was joined, as second in com- 
mand, by Sir Samuel Hood, who sh with him the glories of 
the famous battle which finished the war. Unfortunately Rodne 
became involved about this time in a conflict in which neither ski 
nor valour could avail him anything. We were now at war with 
Holland, and orders were sent to y to capture the Dutch 
settlement of St. Eustatia, whieh had, jas a convenient neutral 
station, become the storehouse of all our enemies. <A large part of 
the property captured at St. Eustatia belonged to British traders 
who, as was alleged, carried on a secret commerce with our revolted 
colonies. However this might be, it is certain that Rodney’s 
energetic service of his country upon this oecasion brought him 
into ing litigation with some of his own countrymen. In July, 
1781, failure of health compelled Rodney to return home, and 
ood found himself early next year in presence of M. de Grasse 
with a superior French fleet, against which he had to defend 
what remained to dof the West Indies, At this time, be 
it remembered, we had failed, with enormous loss, in all our efforts 
to subdue the revolted provinces, and France, Spain, and Holland 
were combined against us. The French. fleet under De Grasse 
attacked St. Christopher's, and Hood, with odds of three to two 
against him, attempted to save that im tisland, The French 
when the British came im sight, sailed forth to meet them, an 
“Hood, by a series of masterly manceuvres, worked round De 
Grasse so completely as to occupy the anch which he had 
just quitted, and thus to place his fleet between the island and the 
enemy which was threatening it.” This is one of many examples 


showing that the British possessed over their European rivals, 
thro bout the latter half of the eighteenth century, an incon- 
testable superiority in seam . Our ships were smaller and 
slower than the French ships, but we handled them with a 
skill which none but kindred people have approached. When one 
reads of an English frigate “looking into” Brest harbour and 
counting thirty sail of the line at anchor there, tne is almost 
tempted to regret that steam should ever have been invented. 
But the skill of Hood could not save St. Christopher’s, which was 
captured by a French land force under the Marquis de Bouillé, the 
same officer who afterwards nearly rescued the King of France 
from his own people. When Rodney returned from England, 
Jamaica and three other islands were all that remained to us of 
our possessions in those seas, 

Lord Sandwich, who appointed Roda affirmed 
that the fate of the Empire was in his hands. But shortly after he 
sailed, a change of government occurred, and Keppel, who suc- 
ceded Lord Sandwich at the Admiralty, immediately recalled 
Rodney.. The force of party spirit could no farther go than 
this; but, happily, the order of recall did not arrive until 
Rodney had gained his ever memorable victory over De Grasse. 
When day broke on the 12th of April, 1782, ney, who had 
manceuvred with his usual skill, had gained the wind of his anta- 
gonist, and with it the _ of bringing him to action. The 
moment that it was light enough for his signals to be seen, 
Rodney attacked, and at séven o'clock the battle began. The 


to command, 


is used by ships, but also as long as beer is drunk in public- 


In the spring of 1779 Spain allied herself with France, and the 
two Powers combined to do their utmost to take Gibraltar. 
pe the fortress by sea and land, they endeavoured to deter 
us from relieving it by threatening invasion of our own shores. A 
combined French and Spanish fleet of sixty-six sail of the line 
entered the Channel, and advanced as far as Plymouth. Sir Charles 
Hardy, who had succeeded Keppel in command of our fleet, could 
not, with the utmost exertion, collect more than forty-six ships. 
But under this great disparity of force he sailed from Spithead 
westward, and offered to the enemy an opportunity for battle, 
which was not accepted. The naval operations of the war in 
Europe had henceforth reference principally to Gibraltar. We 
were obliged to keep a squadron on the Ke orth American coast to 
ra our army, and another to check the French and Spaniards 
in the West Indies; and it was on these stations that Rodney, 
Howe, and Hood rendered conspicuous services. Early in 1780, 

ey, who was ordered to relieve Gibraltar before sailing to 
America, fell in with a Spanish fleet of inferior force off Cape St. 
Vincent, and captured the greater part of it. This blow ensured 
for a year the safety both of Gibraltar and Minorca, and the merit 
of the exploit may perhaps be enhanced by observing that, to perform 
it, Rodney had crossed the Bay of Biscay, with a large fleet and 


British fleet consisted of thirty-six sail of the line, and the 
| French of thirty-four; but our numerical superiority was more 
| than counterbalanced by the superior size of the enemy’s shi 
The presence on’ board the French fleet of an army destined for 
| the conquest of Jamaica was a questionable advantage. It has 
| been on many occasions the ill fortune of French soldiers to 
| witness naval disasters which they could not avert, and wherein 
| they only helped to swell the list of victims. As the battle which 
| We are now, with Mr. Yonge’s aid, attempting to describe lasted 
| the whole day, it may be necessary to explain how it was possible 
| to take so much time about it. The British fleet bore down in a 
| compact line of battle, each ship ranging close to an antagonist. 
| The battle soon became general, and for some hours the two fleets, 
lying in parallel lines, kept up “a ceaseless fire,” by which, how- 
ever, no ship was either sunk or compelled to yield. About noon 
| the breeze freshened and the smoke cleared off, and thus Rodney 
| was enabled to execute a decisive movement. The French line 
had become disordered, and near the centre there was a slight 
opening, for which Rodney caused the Formidable to be steered. 
He was followed by all the ships of his centre division, and 
he thus doubled on the French division which he had cut off, and 
| placed it between two fires. We doubt whether Mr. Yonge’s 
_ description of Rodney's manceuvre is quite accurate; but wr 
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should despair of making our own conception of it intelligible 
without a di . The result, heneren was that the French 
fleet was divided into two parts, and one part was overpowered 
before the other could help it. But under this disadvantage the 
French struggled tly until after sunset. The closing event 
of the day was the surrender of De Grasse’s flagship, the Ville de 
Paris, of 110 guns, which was in size and armament very superior 
to any ship in the British fleet. There were five other prizes taken 
in the action, and two afterwards, and one French ship was sunk. 
Unfortunately, the noblest trophy of this battle was lost in a 


hurricane in crossing the Atlantic; but a new Ville de Paris, the 
work of British hands, preserved the memory of Rodney's victory, | 


and carried in after years the flag of Admiral Cornwallis, who 
having, as captain of the Canada, been foremost among the 
assailants of De Grasse’s ship, commanded our Channel fleet in 
many a weary cruise off Brest. The —— of that period: 
could have wished nothing worse to the Government than that it 


should have ordered the recall] of the greatest, up to that day, of 


our naval heroes. Rejoicing at such a deliverance from imminent 
peril might well be —_ ; and it is probable that the plaintiffs 
in actions against Rodney, arising out of his capture of St. 
Eustatia, viewed with satisfaction a victory which enhanced the 
capacity of the defendant to pay damages. Of course Rodney 
was made a and Hood was made ‘an Irish baron. It is 
somewhere stated that the careers of the brothers Hood, which 
ended in peerages and chief command of ‘fleets, began by their 
running away from school to go to sea. 1 od 
We pass lightly over the latter portion of this volume, because. 
of all British naval wars, that with the French Republic an 
Empire is the best known, Yet it may be well to mention that 
ou the 15th of April, 1797, Lord Bridport made the signal'to the 
Channel fleet to prepare to weigh anchor, and it was disobeyed. 
This was the beginning of that mutiny at Spithead which seemed 
the greatest of all the dangers which had ever threatened England. 
It was followed by the mutiny at the Nore. Next year Ireland 
was in rebellion, and a French squadron was in Killala Bay. 
Looking back upon these passages of dur history, It becomes us to 
behave as tags 
‘Fortes pejoraque passi 1 


when we hear of Fenianism existing even in our army, In that 


same year 1798 was gained the most complete of naval victories at | 


the Nile. Nelson, many weeks, of weary found the 
French. fleet, at, anchor, and determined to attack 
although the day was waning, and the coast unknown to him. 
His leading ships, sounding as they advanced, passed between the 
French sipe.Ane the shore, so as to assail them on the side where 
they were rash reper. This. movement, which wag decisive of 
the battle, would not haye been thought possible by any seamen 
except our own under. the command of N The ships which 
followed kept outside the French line, so as to. place it between 
two fires. Thus one portion of that line was hopelessly over- 
matched, while the other shoals and darkness, 
could not move to its assistance. Of thirteen line-of-battle ships. 
only two escaped; and, if Nelson had not, been, wounded, he 
would probably have accounted for the whole fleet. Mr. conga 
description of this battle is usefully illustrated by a plan. He 

writes clearly, but with. little animation; and we cannot help 
thinking that. his predecessor in the same field of , labour, 
Mr. James, although much more, precise in details, had more 
feeling for the picturesque. Mr. James tells us how the Swiftsure, 

coming late into the battle, encountered a ship which showed no 
light, and was about to fire into her, when a preliminary hail was 
answered by the words “ Beller going out of action dis- 

masted.” This ship had been in close action with the French 
three-decker L’ Orient, which ards took fire and blew up, 
thus adding a peculiar and terrific grandeur to the night-battle in 

Aboukir Bay. That battle will never be adequately described 

until a pen like that of Napier shall write the history of the 


HIS isa little book which a reviewer ean only handle in fear 
and trembling. It is not that the knowledge displayed “is 
very recondite or the art’ refined. But the author belongs to 
a class which makes ar claims to respectful » treatment. 
Most of us have had'occasion to make acquaintance with people who 
have a genius for being unfairly handled; they never get into'\a 
cab without being overch , or take a house which does not’ 
swarm with bugs, or enter an hotel which is’not filled with ‘the 
most offensive of travellers. Such persons: would perhaps be’ 
bearable if these accumulated misfortunes were ever in the 
smallest degree attributable to their own misconduct. This, how- 
ever, is never the case ; they are invariably inthe right in every. 
dispute. But a malignant fate pursues them ;‘an unconscious con- 
iracy of the rest of the human race tes them in their 
ownsitting and their uprising; or perhaps they have 
an occult power of attracting insults from mankind as a@ 
conductor attracts lightning. ey go through the world like 
an electric eel through a shoal of harmless fish, giving and 
receiving shocks at every turn, and yet with a complete justifica- 


* Over the Pyrenees into Spain, By Mary Eyre. London: Richard 
Bentley. 1865. 


| only add that, when the 


tion in each particular case. These are the le wh 
that the al servants is degenerating, an t haat 
or cook will stay in a good p. for a week. They men 
conceive Fit to have a talent for diplomacy, in obedj tly 
to that curious law which so often makes a tragic actor pride him. 
self on his powers in comedy, or a dwarf take special i in 
adorning his person; and when a discriminating overnment 
has entrusted them with a commission to an outlandish 
of the earth, they bring on some of those charni ne 
international disputes, in the Sandwich Islands or Central 
America, for which our minor diplomatists have a just repus 
tation. But perhaps they never shine more than as ‘travellers, 
No one is more in want of lubricating’ oil to smooth his 
through the world than the traveller by profession. These 
sons seem to be absolutely devoid of that excellent secretion ; 
move through a foreign country with the maximum friction ob- 
tainable; their course is marked by a continuous series of smal] 
injuries from every one they meet. peer) omnibus conductors, 
railway-guards, hotel-keepers, fellow-travellers, natives and off. 
cials, are always cruelly woe Me their toes, digging them jn 
the ribs, and generally making life a burden to them. We do not 
venture to account for the strange phenomenon. Providence has 
decided, and, as General Jackson observed, “ perhaps wisely,” that 
these harmless innocents should be the butts of” incessant bul- 
lying ; We admit the fact, without rashly endeavouring to explain 
em, as other mysterious dispensations should be admitted. “We 
is armed ‘in all the panopl 
of the unprotécted female, the suffering both of hemelf md 
her neighbours reaches its highest We cannot ‘even 
console ourselves by railing against the innocent canse of ‘a 
this “annoyance, as ‘is ‘the ‘ordi ‘way of the 
Critics are sometimes ‘accused of inflicting punishment’ 
literary offenders, without distinction of age or sex; but even 
harshest critic must shrink from casting another stone at a lady 
who has already been the victim of nying persecution. 

For this renson we find it almost impossible ‘to say an 
agninst Miss Eyre. She evidently looks upon critics as‘ malicious 
race, and is constantly throwing im little anticipatory tautts at these 
enemies of the human race. She writesin the spirit of the proverbial 
Trishman going through Donuybrook Fair. “Will any gentleman 
just bar to nem her? She mentions at one 

ace the fact that she carried her own “bag—a 
Thich we. hasten to say was, in our if 
positively worthy of the highest praise. Tf it’ were ‘only com 
mioner amongst Yadies on their travels, a good deal’ of vexation 
would be spared to the other half of the huthan race. But Miss 

expects that ‘she will be ernelly blamed for’ this little bit of 
history. “T put this in,” she says, “as # titbit for my critics to 
feed on; who one and alt ‘object, not ‘to my ‘book, but to my 
economising francs and half-franes, and my own carpet- 
bag.” And she proceeds to promise that if any of her critics are 
near death, and will, kindly remembering’ her hard 
way of life, leave her five board yee she will give 
economising half-francs. Now, heaven forbid that we should 
fault with Miss Eyre for economising half-francs or half-centimes, 
if she likes it, or for carrying her own carpet-bag from London 
to Granada. But if we. might venture timidly to hint our con- 
jecture, it would be that Miss Eyre had'slightly misunderstood her 
critics. They can hardly object to her econ Win aoduaate after~ 
wards suggests, to her description’ of bugs. 


‘be, and whatever light shé may haye thrown upon bedroom ento- 
mology, these topics 
ofa book of travels. There are many things very interesting to us in 
our daily life of which no one shotld be ‘ashamed, but which 
become father tiresome when described'“at full length in a book. 
‘And Miss Eyre’s work is devoted, in’ our ‘opinion, rathér too ex- 
clusively to the many Lr abr re from which’ she suffered ; not 
‘that we doubt her having perfectly right ‘it’ every individual 
quarrel. Her narrative produces no disapproval’in our minds, but 


alks 
in the South of France, and ested her to travel in’ 
to write Wilkiever'a official doubts 
to let her pass, she confutes him by pointing out that she is 
ag an author; when a native shows hér any incivility, 
she tells him that she will put him into her book.’ She meets @ 
‘wretched Spaniard at Granada, and after a short conversation, 
iin which he ventured to defend his country, “my Spaniard, 
as sho describes it, ‘was shut he rash man, how- 
ever; tried to revive upon another topic of discussion, and told her 
that she was to blame for walking about alone, contrary to the 
custom of the co a practice which had led to her being 
hooted in the streets. She comes down upon the bold controver- 
sialist with conclusive effect: “I do not come,” she says, “for 
pleasure, but for duty. My profession is that of a writer ; my last 
work on France was very favourably received by the public, and 
my publisher asked me to write a similar tour in Spain. It was 
my duty to accept the offer, and to labour in the field God 
appointed me ”—which proves that Spanish street . have been 
ty of something like impiety in insulting her. The wretched 


aniard still made a faint struggle. “ At all events,” he said, 
ay hope you will not abuse Spain in your book.” But Miss Eyre 


t they may 
naturally have thought that, however exemplary the economy may” 


not sufficient to furnish the whole material 


to 
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d ont iti “J mean to abuse it heartily, senor”—a pledge, we] " STORY OF A LIFE.* 

emaid Ww e has fully kept; and after pointing out that , 
vently pe nation’s de do’ service, she adds that We have long been under a constant dread that the egregious 
dienga those wi declare that no woman ought to travel in Spain alone. | _¥ favour expended upon the Proverbial Philosoph 
him. she iard replied, ve iously, “ You will do quite right to would be the means of raising up a whole school of literature in 
ure in The Spanis and the Wat Bm of the od any expressed their ful] | imitation of that model, with Mr. Tupper for its laureate. The 
nment say eens with him in chorus, and h retired. They could | contagion of that sickly example has from time to time made itself 
part C ammcent t it better and more civilly. manifest in symptoms of a more or less decisive ty But we 
Uttle hardly have pu oh Mis E Yi were never made aware how marked a character the pest had 
entra] The series of adventures which Miss _ hast r “seer begun to assume, or in how low a it could settle upon the 
repu- enough to encounter were of the kind tee raed 2, thion h | intellect, ‘until we took up what to be a collection of 
allers, from the spirit in which Aba By e gs sth | poetry, entitled the Story a Life, the leading subject of the 
issage France pretty comfortably, althoug' af bil f pe compilation. To whatever bathos of platitude, of mock heroics, 
, treme in ee at all the items of an ho thi bill OUD | or stilted senti the mind of man has proved itself capable of 
: days. As Eyre was unwell and unable to eat, this fa *Y descending, there is always, it would ‘appear, a lower depth of 
more moderate than the landlady in fact, to | inanity and drivel to be opened, and a brain of. the appropriate 
smal] nineteen francs and a half, Foursnd Miss calibre ready and for the plunge into it. We are told by 
ctor, for du taps de dessous te lit, w: <* {Pie | naturalists of the wonderful links of gradation and interdependence 
offi ins to mean, that her dog had lain upon the carpet, and “left | which exist in the realm of animal life. From one end-of the scale 
om in thereon a few hairs;”, and to this enormity she recurs afterwards | oF organized heing to the other, there runs a diminishing. series of 
0 not with evident n, She was also cheated by the railway | creatures, smaller and: weaker. forms tually -hanging on, to 
¢ has jals on her return through France, but with these exceptions | ong drawing their sustenance from ie a degree superior to 
"that she seems to haye escaped pretty well, Her sufferings hegan more,| themselves. We ‘can never get to the last step inthis descent 
bul- seriously with her entrance into the queer little republic. of | of parasitic growth: Even what scam to the eye at. fizst sight 
plain Andorra, Some have absurdly “la pate mean, petty, and insignificant, prove themselves 
We of the Andorr _ Miss, Eyre found them out. competent to engender or to sustain a further-brood of pro- 
' murderously inclined, and utterly uncivilized. In the first portions, it may be, microscopically minute: ny) 
nly day, two shepherd. boys threw.a big stone at, her, which severely 
“orld, WAICD, PO Caper, Itn a eye to see w e of a 
miserable. Then she met a) Frenchman, who told her tho} has fixed poetical suckers, though. it might be. tho 
n the most frightful stories about the murders committed in Ando | hard to coneeive nutriment being drawn from. such pth a 
lady This gentleman took her one day to see certain hot springs; ) kind or to sustain even the lowest form of intellectual life. 

the women and children followed them “with cries and execra- | Whatever tincture of poetic truth or yigour may haye, been latent 
hing tions,” and her guide spoke sharply to, them, | Shortly after- | in the essence of the original work,is, certainly traceable only 
‘ious wards he said significantly, ‘‘ Have you a knife ? ”—* only a pen- | in the tenth on twentiatls ution, . The writer himself, it may be 
vin knife ’—“ Bon! Give it me, I, may wantit. It is possh le that | observed, is modestly alive to the homeopathic degree of power 
rbial the husbands or lovers of these women may follow and attack me, | or originality which belongs to, his verses, In the opening line he 
man and I. am unarmed, while jpo Andorran without his gun or) 9 strophizes them as “ weak word-echoes of the Spirit-voice,” 
one dagger, and generally beth.” . Miss Byre was evidently startled by | though whether the Spirit of which they are'the echo is the im- 
i the picture of this Frenchman defending himself with her penknife personal genius of Poetry in the abstract, or its living émbodi- 
rers armed with gun and dagoer. ment’ and im on thé “Prov ér, he 
Sip armed with gun and dagger. She drew the thie 
‘om pia phical conclusion that all republics were dreadful places, | has left us altogether ignorant: Seeing that they but “disturb 
tion the huge one of America to the pocket republic of Andorra, | the ‘thoughts they sttive to’ tell” it Is perhaps’ dest ‘that the 
Miss As she proceeded, however, .she must haye found reason to} writer ’abstai analysing ‘too depths of 
it of change her For, she discovers the) his own consciotiness, ‘andprefers givitig ‘us the ‘restilts of his’ 
to to be even worse, “There is no true manliness, theoty of life without gom dally ito the the pio” 
my for the weakness of women and children, in the Spaniard’s | cosy Not’ that time has ‘been ting for’ thie: of 
pet ; they are, as a class, bratalised, degraded, and debased. | penetrating’ the depths of his soul, ‘ot secretiigthe twaddle that | 
are The more J see of them the more I abhor them; and from, Ariége Pa thinks the tight thing to “arouse the inert moods of men,” 
nard to Spain illustrates the three degrees of comparison: the Ariggn and “cause them give an ettrest ctr and heed to those fine 
. are bad; the Andorrans worse; the Spaniards worst of all!” | ever present harmonies latent within their souls.” It appears that 

The extreme bitterness of this and some similar utterances may be | +5 realize the ideal of his soul in the'inevbation of this voluine 
nes, party explained by the fact that Miss Eyre seems to have written | cost him as many years ‘as Jacob spent in toiling in duécession for 
don book as she travelled. She tells us on leaving Spain that she | each of his wives.” And this ives occasion to as odd’a distribution 
on had passed only one night untormented by noxious she | of its contents as éver of tah.” 
her conninly never passed a day without being cheated, insulted, or] Poets of esse¥ merit have made us fumiliir with the division 
tet annoyed by sheer stupidity, and she cannot, often have been in | into “fyttes” or cantos, as well as into books. "Hi pitched 
uin- a good temper, She seems to haye sat down and consoled | upon the Muses. Homer, or’ his editors, aré content with the 
ry herself for her daily miseries by exposing her tormentors | numerals sed in Greek by lettets of ‘the alphabet. Schehe- 
in .the pages of this book. A_ wretched guide,” whom | razade spun out her nights’ ehtettaintients to a’ and one. 
ris she engaged at Andorra, in that spirit of, wanton persecution | Roéracio to ten. “Mz. Gibbs prefers thd’ precedent 
sin which animated every one. who met Eyre, insisted | of the Queen of Navatte,and proceeds to ticket ‘the’ sections of 
‘ich UPR, WOELIRE her mule’s saddle into a sharp point instead of a | his new heptameron with the names of the @ays of the week— 
0k, comfortable hollow. For some days she is tortured by this crucl | «seven years’ writing for 'seven’ ’yeatting.”” It miay be 
exe device, of which the purpose was to induce her to vacate the saddle | that he "has dabbled in the Colenso tonttoversy, or followed 
not in his favour ; she gloats over the thought of disappointing him of | Dy ‘Cumming ‘in: His speculations “upon “Geriesis, go ‘a8 to have 
al his expected gratuity at the end of the journey ; she,almost relents | notion of the “ year-day ” hypothesis) ‘and to have’ con- 
but on discovering that he is fond of his wife qnd children; but at | foived the new and happy thought of turning it this ‘to prac- 
“ : she resolves upon vengeance, and reports at full, the | tical account. Or he may have stmpty thought the contents of his 
impressive oration with which she refused, the five francs, This.) book too concentrated or too potent for a single draught, and so 
abs thought of punishing her oppressors—if not on the spot, in ber | has cautiously prescribed #’seventh portion ithe taken once 0 da 
uks book—-seems to haye given het the only consolation of whieh for & week consetutively. Perhaps a spoonful or two will 
ain she was le. We do not wonder, however, that she | our readers how they.are likely to feel after taking the entire 
her found it rather dull, or that’ she rather astonished a waiter.) conrse, or whether they would be disposed'to go: on Saher with 
is at a French inn by the cheerful remark, “La mort, ¢est tout.) the mixture ‘as: before. The first, of. Monday's, dose, we would 
ty, ce que nous avons de plus belle—la vio est um, malheur;| prémise, is made up of the actual. Stary of a Life, of which we get 
3% ux ceux qui meurent jeunes.” The waiter did not agree with | 4 first and second sequel on the two, followinig, days. lesser 
om, her, but then he was not an unprotected female travelling amidst fragments are thrown in “possibly with the idea of taking 
d, the taunts and cruelties of the outside world, {ow o)) the taste of the more serious mixture out: of.our mouths. Not 
w= The book may be read not without amusement by those who do | that they are nner or succulent: morsels, being of a 
her the country visited, but for | kind that has e some 
the an exhibition of character. Miss Eyre is the of .a class | late unduly urged ‘upon the. public palate. |.“ t is Lafe ” is the 
ing which is far from rare, but which most people will find. it plea- | text of a sort of sermon in rhyme to ‘that restless fretful insect 
er= santer to study in books than in practice. We hope, however, | calléd man;” and “An Address to Working Men” isa combination 
for that if the generous public, to which Miss Eyre appeals from her | of the stock lecture at the opening of an industrial exhibition with a 
ast critics, calls for another work of travels, she may be induced | stump s from the Lambeth hustings, done into the jingle of 
nd to visit some district less full of perils and annoyances for the | verse. The main story of. the whole has indeed what may 
vas ) ted female. The book reads a little too much like those | called a highly medicinal flavour. The. plot is made to turn upon 
od umes which are kept at foreign inns, to be filled up with the | the mischief to body and mind entailed by marriage “too near in 
complaints of a series of ill-tempered Englishmen. - blood.” The mixture of the prosaic element of physiology with 
M, —_—_— * The Story of a Life, and other Works, chiefly Poetical, By William 
Alfred Gibbe” London Bennett. 1866.2" 
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the more ethereal one of poetry is not alittle singular. We cannot | bride in childbirth within the twelvemonth. Margaret 
say that the ingredients blend very well together. There is, first, | lover more circumspectly sit in conclave over the fami] 

a model wife and mother. Her name we are not told; but this is | and so she and George Glenroy, “high in the law mr 
less important than the fact that she was “ bright, genial, prudent, higher still,” promise and vow to live for each other’ in 


kindly, wise,” and “moved amongst her children like a queen.’ 


These pledges, with full free developed minds and bodies, are 


paragons of the nursery 
equally ready, joyous, t 


; “whether for study, play, meal, exercise, | children is, we must say, rather'an extta ‘penal 
hankful, docile.” There isthe “mother’s | m 


apart all their years, and do'so. The father dies ‘of remorse ~ 
gtief, and his estate disappears, though ‘the st rab Tuin of the 
0 


th 
ing first cousins. However, Arnold, the widiwee “4 


chief prime minister,” the “self-reliant sunny Margaret,” lithe as | care of the whole as long as we see anything of them, His jj 
a young panther, “to run, to leap, to draw the winged arrow to the | Eva pines away under the “reek of hot unhealth August” in 


head, even to fence—this for her brother’s sake, who else had | London, and the “tall gaunt form ” of 


wanted an antagonist.” There is the gentle Eva, soft and medita- | writer's crotchet, the ills of “near marriagesin blood,” ish 
tive, but in season quietly gay “ witht sdlenhy qui s of clear keen | seen among’ the “casuals ” and other objects of social ai satis 


reasoning,” and a contrast to “restless bold-eye 


chief.” ““ Sweet docile Mabel” and imperious Maude, with the | “scoldmg shrews and surly artisans,” delight to yield hi 
blue-eyed beauty Lilian, make up the sum total of olive-branches | instinctive reverence.” a 
over whom the happy head of the family tree “stood like | It is hardly fair to put forth with any claim to originality io 
‘authority ’ behind the throne.” ‘Why, then, we are challenged to | downright a plagiarism upon both the spirit and the letter of Mh 
answer, “lurked the deadly serpent in that house”? Whence Tupper as the eulogium upon “ Love Divine,” which is set down 


came the “canker in this golden fruit”? The solution is one we 
feel it our duty to quote, for the sake of all whom it concerns :— 
Listen and heed it well, ye maidens fair, 
Who stand in dangerous dear relationship 
To stripling cousins growing into men. 


The author. does not seem to have met with the recent thesis of 


an eminent member of the faculty of Paris, read before the 
Academy of Sciences, (Comptes Rendus, Jan. 26, 1863), in which 
the question of consanguinity in its supposed effects upon off- 
spring is treated with the most scientific precision, and the 
results of observation stated in a series of the most crucial 
cases. The conclusion come to by M. Bourgeois is that in no 
instance has madness, idiocy, or physical deterioration been 
lmown to follow from connections even within the limits of 
lawful affinity, where no previous taint of the kind was trace- 
able in either parent, or no incidental cause existed in the 
individual instance. But, in epic fictions like the Story ef a Life, 
nothing so prosaic as scientific facts or statistics can be suffered to 
stand in the way of the author’s theory. Unconscious of their 
doom, the little victims play, till the catastrophe comes like a 
thunder-clap upon the nursery group. There is a sublimity 
worthy the notice of Burke or Longinus, and a degree of terror 
such as to satisfy Aristotle's strictest canon in ic art, in fixing 
the scene and the accessories for the descent of the vengeance 
of heaven “upon the innocent from foregone wrong.” The most 
sublime effects are no doubt those which are worked out by the 
most simple means, and there is more real tragedy in the sudden 
wreck of quiet homely, domestic joys than in the more dramatic 
downfall of many a noble or imperial race. It is not at the Feast 
of Belshazzar that the just anger of heaven speaks in the most 
blasting characters, nor is it the banquet of Thyestes from which 
the sun turns away his faee with the greatest thrill of horror, 
The scene here is the early nursery dinner:— 

One mid-day, at the children’s meal presiding, 

As was her constant and love-cherished custom, 

She, who altho’ of her own self regardless, 

For them was ever for their health’s sake lavish, 

With a wise lavishness in change of diet ;— 

She who most cheerfully denied herself, 

That they might fare the better, joying much 

To watch their naive outspoken childish glee 

At simple dainties or small delicacies :-— 

She (I say), thus generous to a fault, 

Now—with an angry movement sudden rose, 

Demanding wildly, why sach costly food 

Should be prepared for ehildren ? 


We are afraid that many a British materfamilias has been 
driven of late to demand, with much the same degree of wildness, 
why the appetites of her youthful cherubs should tell with so 
frightful a cost upon the weekly bills. But there has happily, so 
far as we know, been, in ordinary cases, sufficient recollection and 
self-control to keep the most thrifty or excitable housewife out- 
side the walls of Bedlam. In the case of the domestic tragedy 
before us, it would appear that neither the cattle plague nor the 
conspiracy of butchers as yet existed to raise the nursery shoulder 
of mutton to the price of venison, and introduce a kind of 
maniacal frenzy into the best regulated families. Nor yet have we 
the comfort of thinking that an outbreak so terrible can be but an 
emanation of the author’s genius, the last contribution to the 
sensational incidents of modern fiction. It is, he tells us, “no 
subtle cobweb of the brain, woven to thrill you with a new sensa- 
tion, but dreadful, awful truth :”— 

The good nurse 

Looked up amazed from where she sat to tend 
The last tair rosebud ; as she looked, a thrill 
Of nameless horror curdled thro’ her blood, 
To see that wild dilated eye and quivering lip, 
The aimless gesture, and the staggering clutch 
At something that was nothing but the air; 
For it shot thro’ her like a lightning gleam, 


arold, mischief’s | science, where “rough lads and brazen girls,” not to speak 
him Tough 


as a part of our Sunday’s reading, and of which we extract 
| specimen :— y= 

Wisiling dust of cares in the world’s struggling battle. 

eld is laid ; 

Then the distracting din of strife and action ceaseth, and is still; 

Then the deadening clouds that hang on our horizon break away, 

And, radiant with new purpose, strength, holiness, and: beauty, 

Our lives shine forth again, ennobled by the diguity of duty. 
At times the author can fly at higher game, and is not too modest 
to match his frieze with cloth of gold, as appears from “Aq 
| Attempt at a Completion of Lord Macaulay’s ‘ Armada.’” If the 
| mediums are correct in assuring us that the spirits of the departed 
| keep up their acquaintance with what is going on upon the 
| no words can express our sympathy with the unhappy — that 

the great 


must be vexed by seeing the fashion in which his story 
| fight is “ completed ” here :— 
Yea, the great lords armed their servants, and the knights, esquires, || 
and farmers Tea 
Ransacked lumber-rooms and garrets for old weapons and old» 
armours, 
' We might remain for ever at a loss for any explanation of the 
' motive that could induce a man to foist so muc worthless and 
| upmeaning rubbish upon the public. But we come towards the 
end upon something like ‘a candid, albeit shy and half-relu 
‘attempt to justify the enormity. In a modest piece we are 
' that Nulla dies sie linea is the author’s motto, and that “one 
_ line —at least one—TI needs must write, before the sun 
down with an angry glare to tell the ocean of a wasted day.” We 
| cannot help thinking, for his own sake, that he had better have 
| braved the worst consequences of the anger of the sun than have 
exposed such stuff as this to the daylight. We do hope he will from 
henceforth, at all events, be bold enough to hold hand, and 
not mind what that tell-tale luminary may have to say. 


FALKNER LYLE.* 
} ig is one of the most common forms of human vanity to 
oneself specially adapted for some particular position in 
which fate has not thought fit to place us. There are 
men, eminent in their own peculiar walk of life, who are 


| = that their real vocation lies in a totally different 


rection. Liston, it is said, felt an internal conviction that 
y was his forte; and he railed ss fortune, which forced 

him to lay Fee Pry when he should have been “witching the 
world” as Hamlet or Othello. Mr. Mark Lemon is afflicted by a 
similar amiable weakness. He has for many years figured 
the public, not without credit, in connection with comic themes, 
_and with the lighter varieties of dramatic writing; but under his 
_ light-comedy exterior he has veiled the consciousness of a higher 
‘destiny. Most of his productions have been, comparatively 

speaking, mete flowerets of fiction; but some two years since he 
| came out in the full-blown dignity of a three-volume novel— 
| Wait for the End—and he now repeats the venture. 
| _ Many of the observations which we made upon Wait for the 
End might with almost equal fitness be applied to Falkner Lyle. 
' There is in both books the same jog-trot of incident, the same 
cool independence of the unities of time and place, and in 
both cases the hero of the first volume has a daughter to 
marry—under difficulties—in the third. We are by no means 
sticklers for the so-called unities, believing that they are 
frequently more honoured in the breach than the observance, 
but we have rarely met with a work of fiction in which 
are so systematically and perversely disregarded as in these 
books, and especially in Falkner Lyle. The scene of action is con- 
stantly we Half a dozen different places in England, and 
two or three in India, are pressed into the author’s service; 
lest these should not be sufficiently various, he makes a couple of 


“ Great God of Heaven, mistress has gone mad!” 


Who can follow up the dreadful theme? Through dread of per-— 
petuating the family curse, the father tries to break off poor Eva’s | 
engagement to “ young Arnold of the Grange,” packing off that 
ardent but unsophisticated young man from the country on a 
tool’s errand, to clear up some imaginary scandal against him in 
Australia. On his return Arnold insists on urging his claims in | 
the teeth of the father’s warnings, and, as a penalty, loses his | 


trips to Paris and one flying visit to America. In pout of 
time he is equally erratic. He thinks nothing of letting « 
of a dozen years intervene between two successive chapters ; 
the third volume is mainly occupied in taking up the drop 
stitches of the narrative. The adoption of this plan doubtless 
lightens the labour of the novelist, but it is hardly a legiti- 


* Falkner Lyle; or, the Story of Two Wives. By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1866. 
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pedient, particularly when employed in the whole- 
‘sale ant, it is used in thas "navel, The reader 
js apt, under.such treatment, to feel a sense of injury, as though 
the required him to put together a complicated 
zle, and had fraudulently kept back some of the 
We do Oly of course, insist that every incident shoul 


of one character or set of characters should be followed throughout 

the book. Whatever circumstances of the pl 
i principe character or set of characters may fairly be con- 
from 


the reader.. When, however, it becomes necessary to | 


disclose them, they should be disclosed to the characters who have 

t of them, and not by the tere ond inartificial mode 
of relating them directly tothe reader. Mx. Lemon’s theatrical ex- 
moenoo sbould have saved him from so palpable a blunder. What 
would he think of a dramatist who in the fifth act of a play should 
introduce a scene whose action, in point of time, belon to the 
fist or second? Yet this is precisely what he himself has done, 

once only, but half a dozen times, in the hook before us. 

The plot itself (apart from the form of its narration) is simple 
enough. The hero, Falkner Lyle, after recovering from a violent 
boyis daughter, which is 
ni in the bud by the young lady very sensibly requesting 
regi to do it again, falls in love with and ponte 
C a young lady of great beauty and large fortune, but 
utterly devoid of any other good quality. As might naturally be 

ted, the marriage is not a happy one. While the husband 
is toiling in the duties of his profession, the wife rushes headlon 
into gaiety and dissipation, relieved by a rather full-flavo 
flirtation with one Charles Marston. Remonstrance produces only 
a torrent of invective, in which accomplishment the lady excels. 
After little more than a twelvemonth’s experience of matrimony, 
the happy couple agree to separate. There is one child of the 
marriage, a girl, who is left in the keeping of the mother. 
Bertha soon tires of her charge, and the child is igned to the 
tender mercies of a drunken nurse in a country vi Lyle, 


. diseovering her neglect, determines to remove the chi d to safer 


custody, which he accomplishes in a neat and effective manner 
by an ainetions in due form, in the dead of the night. After 
Epmpaeionne duction, the safe keeping of the child is, with equal 
mystery, consigned to Falkner Lyle’s boyish love, who amiably 
accepts the trust. To destroy all clue, Falkner bribes the nurse to 
emigrate secretly to America, and himself, under a Signed name, 
proceeds to India. He writes a letter to his wife, informing her 
that he has removed the child from her custody; but, with ex- 
ceeding artfulness, he writes the material portion of the letter with 
a a ink (the recipe for which is known only to himself 
and Mr. Mark Lemon), which fades away immediately after the 
letter is read, so that it cannot be used as evidence against 
him. Bertha has not the smallest affection for her “thild ; 
but she is perversely determined to foil her husband, and 
the recovery of the infant forthwith becomes her dearest object in 
life. For this end she takes a journey to America, to trace and 
interrogate the nurse, and another to India, in the hope of dis- 
covering her husband. What she proposes to do, in the event of 
succeeding, we are not able to make out. She fails, however, and 
returns to England, where she too assumes a feigned name, and 
makes herself as disagreeable as she can to all with whom she 
comes in contact. Fifteen or sixteen years elapse, when chance 
throws acroas her path Falkner’s first love, now Mrs. Brownlow, 
with her an, my daughter. Bertha is, of course, unaware that 
Ethel Brownlow is her long-sought child, but, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, does her best to blast her reputation and that of her re- 
puted mother, in which attempt she well nigh succeeds. At this 
critical period, however, Falkner Lyle returns to England ; all is 
cleared up, and Mrs. Lyle for once anne the general happiness 
end: alkner free to return to his 
early love. 

e have already remarked on the eccentric ent of the 
narrative ; which 1s by no means told in the straightforward order 
which we have adopted, but skips backwards and forwards from 
date to date with bewildering agility. The most remarkable 
feature, however, of the story, is the utter absence of adequate 
motive for any one action of the characters, The author has not 
thought fit to adopt a sensation title, but, had he chosen to do so, 
Why did they do it? would have been singularly appropriate. It 
is hard to see, in the first place, how any man in his senses 
could have married such an unpleasant person as Bertha Clare. 
Having married her, to separate again as quickly as possible was 
only natural, and this is indeed the only really sensible edin 
iu the book. The circumstances of the abduction of the chil 
involve a succession of flagrant absurdities. It is no doubt 
the ersten of the Court of Chancery to give the custody of 
children under seven years of age to the mother; but the rule 
is entirely subject to the fitness of the mother for the trust. 
Falkner Lyle might have provided for the care of his child 
in the completest way, and without the slightest difficulty. 
Having effected a wholly unnecessary abduction, his further 
proc: gs are equally inconsequent. He selects, as the most 

per person to have the care of the child, a young unmarried 

Y, whom (as far as we can gather from the story) he has not 
seen for seven or eight _ ; and coolly wakes her in the dead of 
the night to request her acceptance of the chi The yo 
lady, with equal disregard of probability and of her own geod 
ng | jumps at the trust; and when she afterwards marries, 
her husband asks no questions, but appears to look upon a 


out apparent reason, out to India. Mrs. Lyle also to 
india, but she for motive, such as is ; 
to a few questio: 


return, Pann See DN, we are at a loss to imagine; but the last 
e 


favour that she could possibly confer, by putting an end to herself. 

life is alzo the most illo ical. It is true 
that her last words seem to convey a vague threat that they 
have not heard the last of her ; and we are bound to say that, if any- 
body ever was mean enough to come back in the form of a ghost, 
Bertha Lyle was just the woman to do it. However, as we do not 
hear any more of the matter, it isto be hoped that she thought 


better of her intention. 
On the whole, we cannot tulate the author on his per- 
formance. is readable ; but this limited praise is the 


highest we can fairly w. Mr. Mark Lemon stands so high in 
his own peculiar province that we the more regret that he should 
waste his powers im a line of art for which he is less fitted. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HERE is probably no instance of a foreign poet 80 
effectually in any hes 
naturalized in Germany.* Admitting that the German transla- 
tions of him are not so immaculate as the Germans imagine, that 
their public representations of his works leave much to be desi 
that much of their criticism upon him is absurdly ponderous, 
much absurdly frivolous, the fact nevertheless remains that Shak- 
pyr is not only generally studied, but has even become the centre 
of a de ent of literature which in many respects puts to shame 
the analogous literature of his native land. The “centenary” move- 
ment, so ludicrously abortive in Eogiene, has in Germany led to 
the establishment of a Shakspeare Society, mainly supported by 
critics and scholars of the first rank, who are pledged to contribute 
annually one handsome volume to the discussion of Shak ian 
subjects. We know too well of what such a volume would have 
consisted had it been prepared in England. Part would have 
been devoted to minute a criticisms very suitable 
for Notes and Queries, part to useless researches concerning the 
nobodies of Stratford in Shakspeare’s time, part to windy decla- 
mations, and the largest part of all to petty bicke ings and contro- 
versies de lana caprina. Germany construes her task in a more gene- 
rous spirit ; the range of the essays before us is very wide, and there 
is not one which does not relate to some interesting subject, worthy 
of the serious investigation of a cultivated mind. Dr. Ko 
the editor of Kleist’s letters, traces the history of Shakspeare in 
Germany. Delius analyses the Sonnets with t acuteness, 
arriving at the conclusion that they are not autobiographical—a 
view which, we must think, tends to impair their interest and 
value. Ulrici discusses Marlowe’s relations to Shakspeare, and 
Bodenstedt Chapman’s, Karl Elze gives an amusing account of 
the efforts of the French to provide themselves with a translation 
of Hamlet. F. A. Leo considers the recently proposed emenda- 
tions of the text. M.Bernays demolishes Rio’s foolish idea that 
Shakspeare was a Catholic. Mr, A, Cohn, whose researches on 
the English players in Germany are so valuable, compiles a Shak- 
speare bibliography for the last two years, in which the slightest 
communications to reviews are included. This is a most merito- 
rious commencement, and will be a of useful information 
and judicious criticism, if continued in the same spirit for a few 
The third volume of Klein’s History of the Drama t+ is more 
satisfactory than either of its predecessors. These discussed the 
Greek and Roman theatre in a style very much at variance with 
the dignified method of treatment which the subject a to 
demand. Works distinguished by a classic repose an severity 
should be approached in a corresponding spirit, and Herr Klein’s 
lively, random, familiar, often crude, style of composition was 
calculated to disturb associations dear to most of those whom his 
subject interested in any degree. He is much more at home in 
his new volume, which collects into one view the barbaric corus- 
cations of Hindoo, Chinese, Medizval, even Japanese and Aztec, 
dramatists. The Indian drama is indeed replete with beauty, but 
of a varied and i ar kind, which adapts itself, not ungrace- 
fully, to Herr Klein’s prolix but animated criticism. Except that 
wonderful picture of national manners, the incomparable “ Toy- 


* Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakspeare-Gesellschaft. Im des 
Vorstandes durch F, Bodenstedt, 
Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. : 


Geschichte des Drama’s. Von J.L. Klein, Bd. 3. Lei : Weigel. 


that its = would be best {ensured by its father’s remaining 
in Footed too, where he could, if necessary, watch over it. 
But Mr. Mark Lemon knows better. People in a novel must do 
something out of the common; so Falkner Lyle having, with- 
_ out apparent reason, written a mysterious letter in mage ink, 
ha starts bac again ; and then makes a similar ourney, or a simular 
ta urpose, to America and back again. Wh fa: also should, on her 
, volumes she has been seeking her husband and her daughter, 
hy and Soespelns, consequences to which battle, murder, and sudden 
Fem death are mild by comparison, when she shall succeed in finding 
my them. Having found them, she immediately does them the greatest 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cart,” and that very singular espe wep the Mudra Rakshasa 
the best Indian plays may more accurately deseribed as 
romantic operas. err Klein, we perceive, agrees with Wilson 
in preferring Bhavabuti to Kalidasa, His account of both is 
copious and interesting, and the same may be said for his analysis 
of the Chinese drama, which hé is unfeeling enough to compare 
with the French. Coming nearer to our own times and*idéas, he’ 
is enthusiastic in praise of the nun Hroswitha, whose plays are 
certainly distinguished by unusual spirit! and ‘simplicity. The 
volume is as fall as ever of digressions, little eccentric dutbursts of 
opinion, bad puns, and quaintnesses of all sorts." 
Alexander Petifi * is one of the most extraordinary oxaten of 
what it is in the power of genius to effect. He was the son ‘of ‘a’ 
butcher, and, which was worse, of an impoyerished butcher. _ His 
early oe were sufficiently unpromising; he would Jearn nothing 
at school, and ran away to become successively, an errand=boy, a 
soldier, an unsuccessful actor, and a vagabond. | But :he -had con- 
trived to pick up one or two modern languages, and already felt 
himself a poet. Receiving some encouragement from a newspaper, 
he set out to walk from Debreczin to Pesth in the middle of 
winter, with three shilling’ in his pocket, his manuscript between’ 
his skin and his shirt, and ‘a huge eudgel in his hand... Arrived, he 
introduced himself to the reigning poet Vorésmarty, who listened 
with exemplary patience while the wild-looking young man de- 
claimed his verses, and, when he! hag finished, calmly observed, 
“ You ave the only lyrical poet that Hungary has ever had, myeclt i 
not excepted. We must take care of you”—an incident which 
Petéfi’s biographer is correct in pronouncing unique 
in literary history. From that hour Petifi’s fortune was 85 
his intellect, his attainments, his poetical faculty developed with 
astounding rapidity, and his productiveness surpassed everything — 
at least on the part of a real poet—that the world had seen since 
the days of Shelley and Byibll ‘He beeanie @ journalist and poli- 
tician, — the cause all the of his 
nature, and, when the ¢givil war broke red. as aj “cam 
to whdnd ha das “At ef 
Schiissburg, where Bem himself only escaped by plunging into a 
bog, Petéff disappeared altogether, | No doubt exists that he was 
killed, but the body was never found, and literally no trace of him 
remained except the poems which have eclipsed the past and revo- 
lutionized the future of Hungariar literature. The secret of this 
extraordinary success lay chiefly in, the intensely national character 
of Petéfi’s poe The nation had had many good poets before 
him, but, as Vorésmarty perhaps intended to imply, they were 
not Hungarian poets in anything but their | They had 
formed themselves on foreign models, and'a nation inferior to none 
in spirit and self-respect felt a secret humiliation at being solely 
represented by them. ‘Petéfi did not, then, enrich a previously 


existing literature; he called a new one into life, and achieved in 
his own department the same independence for his countrymen 
which it is their darling aim to realize in politics. This will 
sufficiently account for their enthusiastic appreciation of his 
writings, which, with every allowance for imperfections of 
translation, must still appear somewhat extravagant in the eyes of 
dispassionate foreigners. Much of his poetry resembles the in- | 
ferior productions of Byron—energetic ia expression, but poor in | 
feeling and commonplace in thought. Often, again, he is like | 
Burns; and here, indeed, he stands on his own ground, and , 
appears to have been to Hungary what the Ayrshire ploughman | 
was to Scotland. Ile will be indebted for much of his European 
renown to the translator of this volume, though unfortunatel 
M. Kertbeny wants the curiosa felicitas, the vivifying touch whic 
makes all the difference between poetry and prose. 


Acollection of the national ballads and traditions of the Tscherkes- 
sianst is interesting both on its own account and on that of the 
compiler. Schora~Bekmursin-Nogmow was a native Tscherkessian, 
who displayed a remarkable talent for 3,and was employed 
both in the military and civil service of Russia. He died in 1844, 
leaving this collection behind him, with sufficient amotations of 
his own to form something like an approach to a connected history 
of his people. Tscherkessian popular literature, so far as we 
have it here, appears to be little distinguished by fancy, but 
to relate chiefly to actual occurrences, consisting in a great mea- 
sure of encomiums on the prowess of warriors, or lamentations over 
the dead. Honour, valour, and affection are sufficiently discover- 
able among these rude utterances, and it may be considered as a 
real loss to the world that the spirit of clanship, and the perpetual 
feuds which it originated, should never have allowed the moun- 
taineers of the Caucasus to consolidate themselves into a nation. 

Polandt, like Hungary, has had her national awakening, and the 
exertions of her scholars have been more successful than those of 
her patriots. The number of publications that issue every year 
from the Polish press, and the large proportion of these that are 
devoted to national history, archeology, philology, everything that 
can remind the people of their independent existence, are suffi- 
cient proofs of the prevalence in that country of the sentiment 
which animates the other nationalities of Eastern Europe. Herr 


* Sechzehn erziihlende Dichtungen von A. Petiifi. Aus dem Ungrischen 
iibersetzt von K. M. Kertbeny. Prag: Steinhauser. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Die Sagen und Lieder des Tscherkessen- Volks. Gesammelt vom Kabar- 
diner Schora-Bekmursin-Nogmow, bearbeitet und mit einer Vorrede versehen 
von A. Berger. Leipzig: Wigand. London : Asher & Co. 


Studien zur Cultur-Geschichte Polens. Von C. Adler. Berlin: 


Mittler. London: Asher & Co. 


and to present something like a connected view of the 
material condition of the land from the earliest period. 
Compared with Poland, Spain* stands forward ‘in a ‘blaze 

historieal and ‘topographical ‘light; yet nothing can be 
correct than many of ‘the ideas conventio entertained re. 
spécting it. "The*aspects of ‘the coimtry ate intleed so dissimilar 
that “is difficult to combine thent\ina ‘single picture. Herr 
Stahl’s first volume, for example, is a melancholy, almost dismal, 
book: ocetipied with North! and. Middie in, where the 


Adler has endeavoured to combine the results of many ing 
moral and 


| writer seems ‘to have seen ‘nothing but-arid plains, stony wilder. 


nesses, dried up palaces, ruins}and | tombs, 
second: volume | he ‘hasgo' ‘Lb South, and though 
ruins areas plentiful as ever,'the impression | they create'is some- 
distinct; all is cheerful, sunny, and genial..-:The 
inhabitants alone do not: participate im the improvement, for Herr 
Stahl seems, like M. Théophile Gautier, to have:'visited | Spai 
when the Spaniards were not-et home. We suspect’ that he did 
not understand the’ language; certain it is that we learn very little 
from him as to the condition of the people. In other respects he is 
a traveller, entertaining in his temarks, pictorial in his de- 
scriptions, aud well versed inthe history of his subject, He visited 
Gibraltar, and ‘there found occasion to make .a, remark, which. we 
commend to:our travelling eountrymen, It) is that the English 
would be as — on the Continent) as.they are now the reverse, 
if they would but behave among foreigners as they do among 
Among the many munificent contributions to literature made by 
the Bavarian Government is a complete edition of the chroni¢les 
of the cities of Germany: from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century.t . Three volumes haye been published,.and a fresh set is 
commenced by the chronicles’ of Augsburg, which. are rich in 
pictaresann anecdotes and graphic illustrations of the manners of 
e times. 
Baron Eétvéis’s essay on. the perplexing question of. the 
nationalities of Hungary may be regarded as a commentary on the 


Hungarian Diet’s declaration of its willingness to make every con- ° 


cession to the other nationalities that does not involve the political 
disintegration “of the country... The misfortune is: that, this disin- 
tegration ‘is just what the.other nationalities desire to effect, 
If by some miracle Croats and Rowmans could be ed. to 
merge their own nationality in the Hungarian, such a solition 
would be satisfactory to Europe in general;.but we ean see no 
prospect of such a settlement, 

name of Dr. Ulrici § has acquired a European eelelity, 
and become in a manner typical of an extensive and creditable 
school of German speculation. It suggests immense profundity, 
occasionally of the dull and invariably of the verbose sort, but 
frequently characterized by real insight, and always respectable 
from its serious purpose, and laborious indus ese qualities, 


try. 
conspicuous in Ulrici’s celebrated work on seem to 


be equally displayed in the seven hundred pages which preface 


| his attempt to lay a mere foundation for ‘the science of psycho- 


logy. Works so elaborate will, we fear, stand ‘as poor a chance 
with the lively and popularized essays of the ‘materialists as the 
Spanish galleons with the handy vessels of Drake. Comtists and 


| Vogtians will only laugh at Dr. Ulrici ; but those who continue to 


see something more than the mere result of organization, both in 
the universe and the microcosm, will be glad to find their conclu- 
sions supported by a thinker so deliberate and exhaustive, 

We cannot say mtich for Dr. Jastrow’s Four Centuries from 
the History of the Jews.|| No period of Jewish history is 
fraught with deeper interest, and none is more in want of 
serious investigation, than that between the destruction of the 
First Temple and the Restoration under the Maccabees. The 
Babylonian Captivity in itself is one of the most wonderful 
chapters in the history of humanity. What changes were 
in its course wrought in the mind of the people; how 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism mutually worked upon each 
other; what was the literature which the Captives carried with 
them, orally or otherwise, into exile, and how much of what 
is now being excavated from the mounds of Targum, Midrash, 
Talmud, and late cabbalistie lore, belongs to foreign soil; the 
Babylonian origin of the Synagogues themselves—do we more than 
vaguely guess at all these things? Nay, how far those most vital 
ideas of immortality and retribution, the Messiah, and the like, 
date originally from Judea or from Babylon, and how it came 
about that a people given to idolatry as perhaps no other people 
ever was, after the lapse of little more than two generations, 
should have returned monotheistic even to fanaticism—who can 
tell? And the whole mystery of the tirst appearance of the “Oral 
Law,” together with that puzzling “Synagoga Magna,” where but 
in Babylon is its solution to be looked for? For an elucidation of 
all or any of these points we look in vain in Dr. Jastrow’s book. 
We have instead bursts of psychology, among which there is & 


* Spanien. Reiseblitter von Arthur Stahl. Leipzig: Wigand. London: 
Asher & Co. 

+ Die Chroniken der deutschen Stidte vom 14. bis ins 16. Jahrhundert, 
Bd. 4. Augsburg: Bd. 1. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Asher & Co. 

t Die Nationalitiiten-Frage. Von Josef Freiherrn von Eétvés. Uebersetzt 
von Dr. M. Falk. Pest: Rath. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Gott und der Mensch. Von Dr. H. Ulrici. Leipzig: Weigel. 
London: Asher & Co. 

Vier Jahrhunderte aus der Geschichte der Juden. Von der Zerstérung 

des ersten Tempels bis zur Makkabiiischen Tempelweihe, In zwilf Vorlesungen. 
Von Dr. M. Jastrow. Heidelberg: Carlebach, London: Asher & Co. 
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curious explanation of the “ talent ” of propheey, which the | Gosche.*, promises very well for the success of the 


author thinks may be developed: like any other talent; we have ; Its most important:feature is a copious bibliography of contempo- 


a vapid kind of; exegesis; a little dose of.“ philosophy, of, his- 


rary literature; which shows at once what is doing in every depart- 


tory," and plenty. of enthusiastic fits. Lectures befoxe a mixed | im every! dountry yin Europe. The survey of Russian 
au 


ence donot, a8,a rule, soar very high, but these are below , literature is peculiarly i 
Jastrow has both, read) and thought, 


the ordinary standard. Dr., 


. It also contains several essays, 


interesting 
, the mostivaluable of: which are that on the dramatic writings of 


but he was ill. advised print commonplaces, on so great a; Diderot, by the ¢elebrated critic Rosenkranz, and the editor's very 


subject. 


Semitic ‘scholats will be giateful fot Professor Dillmant’s new. 


i complete account of the life and works, of Swift, 


_ A series of silhouette illustrations to Faust + deserve honourable 


contribution to Ethiopic. studies."\ This» Chrestomathy contains’ mention for their great-cleverness, and an surp 


the Boolt of Baruch+not the well-known! ap ial work, buta,; all that could been fairly expec 
sort of appendix to it, probably translated from t e Greek; several; employed. exw 
legends of saints: and “isentences,” both» from | Arabic pity 
Bd. 1. Berlin Diimmlet. 
+ 12 Blatter zu Goethe's Faust. Erfanden von Paul Konewka. Berlin : 
& Rulhardt. 


rayers, epistles, homilies, a sermon of John sostom, po 
Pid the like: 
ness of: the work. 


Dr. considers’that thé spréesent: conditionof juitistig 
knowledge admits and requires a new work on Roman law,’ Few! 


* 


We beg. 


will dispute his competency to supply such'a deficiency. The plan 
of his work is historical, and the first part’ of ‘the first: volume 
comes down to tho legislation of the Decemvirs. Dr. Wittstock's 


Encyclopedia of Padayogy t is & much less formidable work ‘than | 


the title would have’ led us to anticipate. It consists of 
useful tical remarks ‘on the various: branches’ of education, 
with a brief account of the standard authorities on each subject.’ | 


first part of which, a goodly volume in itself, is occupied by a single 


paper on paleontology of the Jura and the Southern Alps.’ 
h 


ree other essays ar¢é announced as nearly ready. | The’sizé of the 
periodical is imposing, the typography good, the plates numetous 


and well-executed. Typography and illustration have both done | 
much for Das Meer ||, another proof that the’ Germans under- | 


stand how to popularize science without impairing its utility or its 
dignity. When completed; this handsome work will be an eney- 
clopedia 


of information on all things marine’ “Chess is a science, 
and Anderssen’s last contribution to deserves a’ place among 


scientific works. Tt consists of the best games played’ by ‘him 
during 1864 and 1865, with annotations by G. R.' Neumann. 


Anderssen would appear to be now in full activity, and incon | 
testably at the head of living players since the retirement’ of | 


Morphy.” 
Professor Rétscher** is best known as a writer on Aristophanes. 


His “ Dramaturgic Problems” is a most comprehensive ee i 


designed for the instrtction of authors and actors.’ Theend 
sous to be attained by the publication of original dramas, notices 
of the most remutkable dramatic productions, and desthetical 
lectures by the editor and’ his friends.’ The scale of this am- 
bitious based may well astonish “authors and actors in 
England, where the only periodical, as far as we are aware, 
exclusively devoted ‘to the drama just manages to fill eight 
diminutive pages at twopence a week. 


Two noble authors, one the elegant biographer of Rafaclle, : 


seem to have united their powers to produce a series of dramas.ff 
Whether they have profited by Professor Ritscher’s instructions 
we cannot say, but their treatment, of the tragic story of Sophia 
Dorothea is not di 
true horror of “ cuts,” the passages to 
are indicated by brackets. 7S 
Moritz Hartmann, formerly considered as one of the most pro- 
mising of the younger, German poets, seems to be 


short tales{{ are characterized throughout by great finish, polish, 


and, quietness, combined..with a well-constructed plot and in- 


teresting situations. “The Last Days of a King ’$§ is & graphic 
picture of the closing/scenes in,,Murat’s romantic ¢areer. 


third volume of the, Deutsches Novellenbuch'\\, contains four tales, .. 
of much less pretension and achievement than Hartmann’s, but all | 


fair specimens of 4, style in which German writers excel as de- 
cidedly as they fail in long elaborate fictions. .The twelfth volume 
of Simrock’s Volksbiicher contains five, popular romances, the 
best known of which is “The Seyen Wise Masters.” ao on 
The first volume of a. new literary annual, edited by Richard 


* Chrestomathia /Ethiopica, Edita et glossario. explanata ab Augusto 
Dillmann. London: Asher & Ca. 

+ Das der Rimischen Republik. You A, W,Zumpt, Berlin; 
Dimmler, Lendon: Williams & Norgate. 


Encyclopiidie der Piidagogik im Von Dr, A. Wittstock. 


t 
Heidelberg: Bassermann. London: Asher & Co. 
§ Geognostisch-Paliiontologische Beitriige, Herausgegeben von Dr. E, W. 
e. Minchen: R. Oldenboarg. ‘Asher & Co. 
ok Meer. Von M. J. Schleiden. Berlin: Sacco. London: Asher 


4 A. Anderssen’s Schachparteien aus den Jahren 1864 und 1865. Heraus- 
gegeben von G. R. Neumann. Berlin: Springer. London: Asher & Co. 

** Dramaturgische Probleme. Vou Professor H. T, Rétscher. Dresden : 
Meinhold. London: Asher & Co. 


tt Dramatische Werke. Von L. A. yon Winterfeld und Alfred Freiherrn 


von Wolzogen. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 


er. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Die Letzten Tage eines Kinigs. Historische Novelle von Moritz Hart- 
mann. Stuttgart: Halberger. London: Nutt. 
ad Novellenbuch. Bd. 3. Hannover: Klindworth. London: 
er 


4 Die deutschen Volksbiicher. Gesammelt von K. Simrock. Bd. 12. 
F : Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 


33 Nach der Natur. Novellen von Moritz Hartmann, 3 Bde. Stuttgart : 
§§ 


om; poems, 
An ample glossary adds: not’a little to the -useful+ 
190) stidacsc i ; 


We have before us a new periodical on prolegicel science §, the | 
1 


eyoid of power and pathos. With an author's | 
omitted in representation 


uiring a 
position as one of the best of the novelists. . Three volumes of .) 


from the medium 


‘von. R: Gosche. 
ndon : Williams & Norgate. 
Loridon? Asher & Co. . 
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ave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
'  eontmunications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


it 


‘ — _—— — - 


NOTICE. 


| The publication of the SaTurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

| POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ‘AND 

te Price 6d, unstamped sor 74, stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No, 542, MARCH 17, 1866: 
The Reform Bill. 
‘The Detiate The Jamal Bilt the Army. 
i on ca up 
i America. Financing. 


‘The A Mr. and his Yi 

Santorino. | Royal Academy r. oung Friends. 


History of the British Na of Life. 
vy. yrenees. Story al 


| 


Goth Cases tor Binding dit'the Volumes may Be'had at the Office, price 2. each. 
Also, Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. eadhi. 


London: Published at 36 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
| MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall. — 


Herr JOACHIM’S LAST APPEARANCE but tewo this Season, on Monday 
next, Marvh 19. Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé; Violin, Hazy Violancel! 
jatti. Vocalist, Mr, Santley. Conductor, Mr. Benedict at 
o'clock. Sofa Stalls, Balcony, Se: Admission, ‘Tickets and Programmes at & 
Co.'s, 0 New Bond Street. era 
+ MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.— 
; ‘The Director bega to announce that the last MORNING PERFORMANCE will take 
place on March 24. = commence at Three o'clock, 
Arabella Goddi Violin, Herr Joachim, his last appearance but one season ; 
Vio Herr Tx. 4 Viola, Mr. R. Blugrove and Mr. W. Hann; Violoneello, Signor Piatti. 
iss Edith W. r. BENEDICT. 
Stalls, 5s. ; Admission, |s.—Progra’ and Tickets & Co.'s, 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — Queen’s Concert Rooms, 

CONCERT. March 19, at Programe : Haydn's Symphony, Letter Q 
are to“ Pianiste Gus ns. iol nist, 
ler? ‘Pyne. Tickets to be’ obtained wt Messrs. Cock: 


A;. 

ber's Overture t 

| Herr Migs 
Addison, & Co.'s, 63 New Bond Street. 


: M JULLIEN’S GRAND ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL 
° St. James's Hall, Wednesday Evening, March 2),— Orchestre wilt 


ONCERT, 
» consist of Bie ty Performers. The Chorus will comprise One Hundred e 

ia Society, by Mr, C. J. 1 . Miss Danielson, 
{ and Miss Louisa Pyne; Mr. Leigh Wilson. Pianoforte, Mr. rip ey Ri . Cornet a 
and Gonduetor Me Jullien,’ Phe Programme will include 

geer an uctor, M. clu 

Selections from Mozart's y = ideetho Symphony in F; the 
“ Guillaume ;" aGr Selection from Gounod's “ Faus Mende’ Wedding 
Marche’ Ww Vaise, “ The Adieu,” Yast. Quadrille, on 


by J. Snelling M, Jallien's on 
Offen! 6." isa Pyne wi ‘ower 
will sing ** Come, if you ”" by Purcell (with chorus), and a new ballad,“ Ah, never deem 
58. ets. rT, Aus Piccad legsrs. ‘Chappell. ew 
Bond Street) Mr, Mi a, Bond Street; and Messrs. Keith, Prowse. & Co., Cheapside. 


CRYSTAL LACK.—Next, Saturday.—Mr. SANTLEY will 
sustain the 
Seats, Half: 


Pol: in Handel’ cIs AND GALATEA. 
part, of, Bandels ACIS AND OA Reserved 


TNDIAN GALLERY.—CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Directors 

Collections "Applications to be made to Mr. Lue; Library, Crystal Palace. 
R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with Mr. JOHN PARRY, 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW ENTERTAIN- 
“MRS. WN AT HOME AND ABROAD,” at the EGYPTIAN 
Afternoon at Three. 


| MENT 
UL, Piccadilly, Every , at E ). Saturday § 
dally Eleven to Fiver Ms. Michel's Moyal Library; and sil 
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GTODARE. —Three Hundred and Seventy-third 

ATRE of MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall,—MARVELS in MAGIC and VEN- 
TRIDOU ISM, as performed by command, before H.M. the Queen and Royal Family, at 
Windsor Castie, November 2!, 1865, and ‘Twice before HiK.H. the Prince of Wales, June 3, 
1865, and March 10, !866.—The mysterious Birth of F and Stodare’s cele- 


brated I Bask t it, as onl: vening Right. Wednesda’ 
and Saturday at at Three Stal Stale Old Bo and Egyptien 


"—Vide Times, April 18,1865. 


GENERAL EXHIBITION ~ of WATER - COLOUR 
DRAWIN Balls Rom Gallery, F¥ait, Viecadi 


The Exhibition is open ly, f from Ten till Six. On dark days, and A ce the Gallery is 
lighted by Gas. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY, 9 Conduit 


Rege nt ber to A. J. B. War MP. s. 
nt. — Jounei Was t 4 of the Socie 
Week in MAY. be 


OPEN, = the 
THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, ‘Bouth 
useum, W.—Session 1860. 


The following MEETING will take, place in the Theatre of the 
a useum, Jermyn Street, St. 


‘Wednesday, ay, Mareh 21. ..Distribution of Prizes to Art-Workmen by the President of the Archi- 


tectural Museum. 


‘Wednesday, April the @f Gothic Architecture in England. 
Wednesday, May 2...... nh of Lig Light and Shadow in Architecture. By Sir Waren C. 
‘Wednesday, May 9......The History of the Chapter-Hotse of Westminster. By the (Véry 

Ww jay, June 13. ai Houses ot of the of Wells. By J, Parser, 


(The Tem ry Theatre at South ‘Kenanaton having been puited down, the Theatre of the 
Geological thas has been kindly lent by Sir Roderick 


Lectures.) 


1. Murchison for this Course of 


A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, President. 
GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Preacurer. 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Jon. Sec. 
The Chair will be taken on each Evening at Eight o'clock precisely. 
Art-Workmen may obtain Cards of Admission by sending a aueues and Stamped Envelope 
to Josern Esq., See, 13 Stratford Plage, W. 


NE SWSVENDERS’ BENEVOLENT and PROVIDENT 
( President—CHARLES. DIC NS Bsq.)—W. T. MeC. TORRENS, 
the Chair at the ANNUAL to be held on the 20th inst., at 


EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSITY of 


D.-_LONDON CENTRE.—The FORMS which it is necessary for all Can- 
diaatey to Vern and return on or before April 14, may now be had by applying to 


31 Finsbury Square, E.C. EDWARD E, PINCHES, pal Hon. Sec. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
President and Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


Wead- Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Assistant- Masters. 
Rev. C. MecDOW ALL, M.A., University College, Oxford. 
Rev. F. R. DREW, M.A.., Sid. Sus. Gollege, Cambridge. 
Rev. W. H. MADDOCK, M.A., St. Jolin's College, Oxford, 
Rev. E, RUDD, igus College, Cambridge. 
RC. 


F et need is founded on the Model of the Great Public Schools. 

The Sons of Gentlemen are Educated at a moderate Cost,and the Pupils are Prepared for 
or for all and Civil Service ‘amin. 

Scholarships of considerable value attached to the College, to be held either in the 
ore Mal Boarded with the Assistant Masters, subject to 
pils, if not resident in verm, are an subjec 

the approval of the Head Master. 

for per Annum; for Board at Masters’ Tongs. 


to Henay Avpaicu, Esq., the Secretary. 
"THE LONDON COLLEGE of the INTERNATIONAL 
Head-Master—Dr 


EDUCATION SOCIETY, Limited. 
Late Rector of the High School of Edipburg! 
for the Reception of Pu of May.) at 
sriine 6 Middlesex, W., near the Spring Grove Station on the South. Western 
In to a Classical of the highest the greatest Attention 
the Study AD Natural and Moral Sciences, and to Ma‘ 
d any further information, opply to Dr. L. Scumrrz, at the College, ont 
the Society’ nd 


tuses,an 
Middlesex, W.; or to Mr. E. Bansizr, + at Office, 24 Oid 
Street, W. 


ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Bradfield, Reading.—Bradfield 

is Three Miles from Theale, Four Miles from Denrbourns Stations of the Great Western 

Railway, and Eight Miles from Reading, ite are other places of 

same Name, and Nine Villages called “ Bradley,” ma much i 

Andrew’ Lege, directed to 

BRADFIELD, READING.” 


ENSINGTON eer SCHOOL, 39 Kensington 
re,W. Herd-Master_F. NASH, Esq., late Principal of 
Hills, as ted by E. Thelwall, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge; Professor Hughes, F.R. 
London; H, fehin 80) Esa. Univ. Mons. ‘Alphonee “iter: Schima 
be + iy gal others. uition Fee, 12, 9, or 6 uineas per annum. Board and Tuition, 
or 


ASPLEY SCHOOL, Beds, conducted by Dr. LOVELL.— 


PUPILS are era for the Public Schools, the Army and 
nd 


} 
hn On or before the ard 


[DIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, 


and the LINE. ia Oni Cambridg able 
wot, e for Tthe 
ESIDE 


References to Parents 


Road, Brixton. 


‘THE. ARMY, NAVY, and the. CIVIL 


ES CURISTIE, F.R.S., PRA. S., prepares CANDIDATES. —Address, 
Hill. 


HE REV. T.. GWYNN, M.A. Ch. Ch. Oxford (late Assistant- 

“farther particulars, Re 


sive Terms, 65 Guiness annuum. 
‘Bhitover Park, Micheldever Station, Hants, 


Vucandies pret Adress, 
Manchester, 


ig 


A MARRIED OLERGYM AN, MA. of « of a 


One, to read with 2 Youth, ag »pre 
Mr. Spackrhan, Ch Agent. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 

she will have awe forthe Practice of Concerted and Solo a nda for the PIANO. 
FORTE at her Residence, to commence on Tuesday, April 24.—Al! particulars by application 
at 26 at 26 Upper Wimpole Street, Cavendish Sqnare . We 


T AW. —Preliminary Examinations for Admission to the Inns of 


for Articled MYRINGE GRADUATE in Hono 
rienced will for the abore Address, 7 are 
‘errace, 


S: AVIOUR'S CHRON. Hoxton. BISHOP of 


Artis, and 
due. be paid at the. Bank of London, T 
of G. J. Gusehen, M.P.. Esq., aud Rev. 
M.A."5 oF 5 De B Road, N, 


A CHE RCH IW, ANTED.—A BENEVOLENT PERSON 
wishing to BUTLD a CHURCH may hear of an opportunity by applying by y letter to 

Borthqhanes Villas, Barthol: mew Road, N.W. An excellent Site, the future care of 
4 th , Divine Service daily, and a trained Choir ean be secured. The Expeas of Build. 
ing the Chu rch will be according to the desire and means of the Benefactor. 


BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS.—There Sold 


at Messrs. Sorarny’s, on November 22, 1826, an Imperfect Cop; as Six Sling 
LOVES s STABOUR LOST. 1598, which fetched the small sum ef Two Pouuils Six shill 


‘Tnonre bought it, it perfect 
Cony has the-first.T ves of in fine fine conditign, the of Que Hun "Guiness 
est Brompton 


will be given for on fication to J.O. Hartiwext, St. M 
near London. 


ANDOLPH HOTEL, Oxford.—This Hotel, recently erected, 


ianow OPEN to the Public. "guites of Apartments can be engaged by applying to 
anager. JOHN B. SPRARING, Seeretary to the Compan 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Malvern.—This Hydro- 


pathic Establishment, lately ereeted b; the! for INVAL’ is 
situated at the South-end $f the owen of Stalvern, e is 


surrounded by extensive the purest 
attached to the 
Priessnitz House, 


Vapour and various ther and a 
i. .—Apply for Prospectus and Terms to Dr. Stummes, M.A., M.D., 
uivern. 


-RHYDDING HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
celebrated as a Resort for the INVALID and VISITOR.—The Improvements at at Be 

Rhydding are completed. Physician—Dr. Macrrop, F.R.C.P.E., F.8.A.S.; 

Scorr, M.R.C.S.E. For detailed Prospectuses, = fing, by 

Lecds. Also see Illustrated Handy Gui Hook te Ben n- Rhy ing, Holton Abbey, 

and the Neighbourhood, |s.; by post, Is. Id. Published by R. Hanowicke, ean ly, London. 


HLYDROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Svpsroox Park, Rich- 
mond Mill, Surrey._ Physician, Dr. EDWARD LANE M.A.,M.D. Edin. 

the treatment of Chronic Diseases, principal ly by the combined bined Natural ral Agents—Air, Exercise, 
Water, and Diet. The Turkish Baths on the Premises, under Dr. Lane's Medical Direction. 


ADVERTISERS.—ENVELOPES ADDRESSED in any 


uan Messrs. 's London Director: and their Country Directories, kept on 


T° ADVERTISERS. — CIRCULARS LITHOGRAPHED, 
PRINTED, or WRITTEN, the latter the most effective of all Advertising. 
ROBERT KERR, 81 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


COPYING of every Description, whether Documents for the 
Legal Profession, or Accounts or Papers for Commercial or Private Use, in all Languages. 
ROBERT KERR, 81 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


ANGUAGES TRANSLATED with A E tion. 
ROBERT KERR, 61 Chancery Lane, 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver or Plated Eiidecs ine ever: vartety. MOUNTED and 
ORMOLU SUITES for the RETIN TABLE. 

DESPATCH BOXES CASES, in russia or 
morocco of the quality, Blotting nvelope ¢ and B 

CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS 
and russia bindings, vce in ormolu, walnu 


ases, 
, of the best make, in handsome antique 
and elegant 


Colleges, a Uni 
he Premises, built 

Village is remark: 

Stat tion. —All further efor sal can be had from the Parncipat. 


CvIL SERVICE HALL, for the Pre 


DATES the India Civil Serviee, be lon, Army, &c., 
containing uccessful Candidates, 
Bervice Mais. 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W 


SERVICE of INDIA.—Special Preparstion.— There 
will shortly be TWO NON-RESIDENT VACANCIES in a Smal! Class, the Members 
f h are Candida yy for the n and * Further” Examinations. 

se is assisted daily by a of experienced 1.C.S. Tutors.—Ortenr, 51 Pall 


rPHE UNIVERSITIES, INDIAN CIVIL and MILITARY 


EXAMINATIONS, &c.—An Expert PRIVATE TUTOR, residing in the Country, who 
never has Failures, will have a VACANCY immediately. N.B. Will oe in London through 
next Week.— Address, Rev. Turon, Professor Biver’s, 16 Regent Street. 


NAVAL CADETS, &e.—EASTMAN’S R.N. ESTABLISH- 


ENT, Southsea.—At the last Naval Cadet Examination, Cus-Fued (less one) of 
the Whois Number of Successful Candidates PASSED from the above. 
Four Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took First places.— Address Dr. as above. 


THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Is preparing for the bo T 
moderate.— Address, Marnemarticus, 14 Mount Street OT Square, erma 


aration of CANDI- 
xaminations.—For Prospectus, 
&C., appl ly to A. D. Spnanor, M.A., Civil 


W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LIN E, athe UNIVER- 
SITIES yand the SERVICE.—The Rev. G. R. ROBRILS, M.A., late Fellow of 


Chris. Colle e, Cambridge, rotessor of Classics and inthe R. 1. M. 
Addiscoibe, prepares blow PUP. for the above.—Address, The Limes, 


coromandel of new 


ut, and 
j designs; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 


| Street, Liverpool; and Horseley Fields, 


At Three of the last | 


newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Rene, Strong Room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 578t. Paul'sChurchyard, London ; 16 Market Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 
olverham pton. Illustrated Price Lists ser-tfree. 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 

PIECES.—Buyers of the shove are requested, before finally to vielt WILLIAM 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. The oy contain such an assortment of F ENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIKE-IRONS and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, Lg ay of eaeees or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to £: ; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards, 7s. to £5 128. ; Steel ven — to £11 ; ditto, with Heh ‘ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£448. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


Clocks CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inepection of his Stock of these, displayed in =~ 
leswe Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure Vi 
the ce of the first manufacturers of Paris, from w 1om William S. Burton imports 


ClOCKS, 78 OA. to £45 Os. Od. 
Candelabra, from «+. 138. 6. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
Bronzes, from 18a. Od. to £16 i6s, Od. 
Lamps, modérateur, 6s. 0d. to £9 Os. Od. 

Pure Colza Oil, 4s. 94. per Gallon. 


W ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGER, by appointment, tolH.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis,and post paid. Itcontains upwards of Six Hundred llustrations of his un- 
peasy Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-P late, Nickel Silver, and Britannia Metal Goods, 
-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘Cea Trays, Urns,and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware. 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet F urniture,&¢.,with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14,2, 3and* 

Newman Street; 4,5, and 6 Perry's Place; andl Newman Yard, London, 
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